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CHAPTER XIV (continued), 


Passina the wall of Beaudelays Park, Basset struck—not far 
from the Gatehouse—into the road leading down to the Vale, and 
a couple of hours after dark he plodded into Riddsley. He made 
for the Audley Arms, a long straggling house on the main street, 
in one part of two stories, in another of three, with a big bay window 
at the end. Entering the yard by the archway, he ordered a gig 
to go to the Gatehouse for his portmanteau. Then he turned 
into the inn, and scribbled a note to John Audley, stating that he 
was called away, and would explain matters when he wrote again. 
He sent it by the driver. 

It was eight o’clock. ‘I am afraid, Squire,’ the landlord said, 
‘that there’s no fire upstairs. If you’d not mind our parlour for 
once, there’s no one there and it’s snug and warm.’ 

‘Tl! do that, Musters,’ he said. He was cold and famished 
and he was not sorry to avoid the company of his own thoughts. 
In the parlour, next door to the Snug, he might be alone or listen 
to the local gossip as he pleased. | 

Ten minutes later he sat in front of a good plain meal, and 
for the time the pangs of appetite overcame those of disappoint- 
ment. About nine the landlord entered on some errand. ‘] 
suppose, sir,’ he said, lingering to see that his guest had all that 
he wanted, ‘ you’ve heard this about Mr. Mottisfont ?’ 

“No, Musters, what is it? Get a clean glass and tel me 
about it.’ 

“He’s to resign, sir, I hear. And his son is to stand.’ 
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‘Why ?’ 

‘ Along o’ this about Sir Robert, I understand. They have it 
that Sir Robert’s going to repeal the corn taxes—some say that 
he’s been for it all through, and some talk about a potato failure, 
Mr. Mottisfont sees that that’il never do for Riddsley, but he 
don’t want to part from Sir Robert, after following him all 
these years; so he’ll go out and the young gentleman will take 
his place.’ 

‘Do you think it is true about Peel?’ Basset asked. His 
interest in the matter was not very strong. 

‘They’re saying it, and Mr. Stubbs, he believes it. But it’ll 
never go down in Riddsley, squire. We’re horn and corn men 
here, two to one of us. There’s just the two small factories on 
the other side, and most of the hands haven’t votes. But here’s 
Mr. Stubbs himself.’ 

The lawyer had‘looked into the room in passing. Seeing Basset 
he removed his hat. ‘Pardon, Squire,’ he said. ‘I did not 
know that you were here.’ 

‘Not at all,’ Basset answered. He knew the lawyer locally, 
and had seen him often—at arm’s length—in the peerage suit. 
‘Will you take a glass of wine with me ?’ 

Stubbs said that he would with pleasure, if he might take it 
standing—his time was short. The landlord was for withdrawing, 
but Stubbs detained him. ‘No, John, with Mr. Basset’s leave 
I’ve a bone to pick with you,’ he said. ‘ Who are these men who 
are staying here ?’ 

Musters’s face fell. ‘Lord, Mr. Stubbs,’ he said, ‘have you 
heard of them ?’ 

‘I hear most things,’ the lawyer answered. ‘ But repealers 
talking treason at the Audley Arms is a thing I never thought to 
hear. They must go.’ 

The landlord rubbed his head. ‘I can’t turn ’em out,’ he said. 
‘ They’d have the law of me. His lordship couldn’t turn ’em out.’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’ Stubbs replied. ‘He’s a good 
landlord, but he likes his own way.’ 

‘But what can I do?’ the stout man protested. ‘ When they 
came I knew no more about them than a china habe. When they 
began to talk, so glib that no one could answer them, I was more 
took aback than anybody. Seems like the world’s coming to an 
end with Manchester men coming here.’ 

‘ Perhaps it is,’ Basset said. 
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Stubbs met his eye and took his meaning. Later the lawyer 
maintained that he had had his suspicions from that moment. 
At the time he only answered, ‘ Not in our day, Mr. Basset. Peel 
or Repeal, there’s no one has attacked the land yet but the land 
has broken them. And so it will be this time. John, the sooner 
those two are out of your house the better.’ 

‘But, dang me, sir, what am I to do?’ 

‘Put ’em in the horse trough for what I care!’ the lawyer 
replied. ‘Good-evening, Squire. I hope the Riddsley parliament 
mayn’t disturb you.’ 

The landlord followed him out, after handing something through 
the hatch, which opened into the Snug. He left the hatch a little 
ajar when he had done so, and the voices of those who gathered 
there nightly, as to a club, reached Basset. At first he caught no 
more than a word here or there, but as the debate grew warm the 
speakers raised their voices. 

‘All mighty fine,’ some one laid down the law, ‘ but you’re 
like the rest, you Manchester chaps. You've your eyes on your 
own rack and manger ! ’ 

‘I’m not denying it,’ came the answer in a Lancashire accent, 
‘Tm not saying that cheap bread won’t suit us. But it isn’t for 
that——’ 

‘No, no, of course not,’ the former speaker replied with 
heavy irony—Basset thought that the voice belonged to Hayward 
of the Leasows, a pompous old farmer, dubbed behind his back 
‘The Duke.’ ‘You don’t want low wages i’ your mills, of 
course ! ’ a 

‘Cheap bread doesn’t make low wages,’ the other rejoined. 
‘That’s where you mistake, sir. Let me put it to you. You’ve 
known wheat high ?’ 

‘It was seventy-seven shillings seven years back,’ the farmer 
pronounced. ‘And I ha’ known it a hundred shillings a quarter 
for three years together.’ 

‘And I suppose the wages at that time were the highest you’ve 
ever known ?’ 

‘Well, no,’ the farmer admitted, ‘I’m not saying that.’ 

‘And seven years ago, when wheat was seventy-seven—it is 
fifty-six now—were wages higher then than now ?’ 
| ‘Well,’ the Duke answered reluctantly, ‘I don’t know as 
they were, mister, not to take notice of.’ 

‘Think it out for yourself, sir,’ the other replied. ‘I don’t 
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think you'll find that wages are highest when wheat is highest, 
nor lowest when wheat is lowest.’ 

The farmer, more weighty than ready, snorted. But another 
speaker took up the cudgels. ‘Ay, but one minute,’ he said, 
‘It’s the price of wheat fixes the lowest wages. If it’s two pound 
of bread will keep a man fit to work—just keep him so and no 
more—it’s the price of bread fixes whether the lowest wages is 
eightpence a day or a shilling a day.’ 

‘Well, but——’ 

‘Well, but by G—d, he’s got you there!’ the Duke cried, and 
smacked his fat thigh in triumph. ‘ We've some sense i’ Riddsley 
yet. Here’s your health and song, Dr. Pepper!’ At which there 
was some laughter. 

‘ Well, sir, Pl not say yes, nor no, to that,’ the Lancashire man 
replied, as soon as he could get a hearing. ‘But, gentlemen, it’s 
not low wages we want. I'll tell you the two things we do want, 
and why we want cheap bread ; first, that your labourers after they 
have bought bread may have something over to buy our woollens, 
and our cottons, and your pots. And secondly, if we don’t take 
foreign wheat in payment how are foreigners to pay for our goods ?’ 

But at this half a dozen were up in arms. ‘ How ?’ cried the 
Duke, ‘ why, wi’ money like honest men at home! But there it is! 
There’s the devil’s hoof! It’s foreign corn you’re after! And 
with foreign corn coming in at forty shillings where’ll we be ?’ 

‘No wheat will ever be grown at that price,’ declared the free 
trader, with solemnity, ‘ here or abroad !’ 

‘So you say!’ cried Hayward. ‘But put it/at forty-five! 
We'll be on the rates, and our labourers, where’ll they be ?’ 

‘I don’t like such talk in my house!’ said Musters. 

‘T’d certainly like an answer to that,’ Pepper the surgeon said. 
‘If the farmers are broke where’ll their labourers be but flocking 
to your mills to put down wages there ! ’ 

‘The labourers? Well, they’re protected now, that’s true.’ 

‘Lucky for them !’ cried two or three. 

‘ They are protected now,’ the stranger repeated slowly. ‘ And 
T’ll tell you what one of them said to me last year. “I be pro- 
tected,” he said, “‘ and I be starving!” ’ 

‘Dang his impudence!’ muttered old Hayward. ‘ That’s the 
kind of thing they two Boshams at the bridge talk. Firebrands 
they be!’ 

But the shot had told; no one else spoke. 
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‘That man’s wages,’ the Manchester man continued, ‘ were 
six shillmgs a week—it was in Wiltshire. And you are protected 
too, sir,’ he continued, turning suddenly on the Duke. ‘ Have you 
made @ fortune, sir, farming ?’ 

‘I don’t know as I have,’ the farmer answered sulkily—and 
in a lower voice, ‘ Dang his impudence again ! ’ 

‘Why not? Because you are paying a protected rent. Because 
you pay high for feeding-stuff. Because you pay poor-rates so 
high you’d be better off paying double wages. There’s only one 
man benefits by the Corn Tax, sir; there’s only one who is truly 
protected, and that is the landlord !’ 

But to several in the room this was treason, and they cried out 
upon it. ‘Ay, that’s the bottom of it, mister,’ one roared, ‘ down 
with the landlords and up with the cotton lords!’ ‘ There’s your 
Reform Bill,’ shouted another, ‘ we've put the beggars on horseback, 
and none’s to ride but them now!’ A third protested that cheap 
bread was a herring drawn across:the track. ‘They’re for cheap 
bread for the poor man, but no votes! Votes would make him 
as good as them !’ 

‘Anyway,’ the stranger replied patiently, ‘ it’s clear that neither 
the farmer nor the labourer grows fat on Protection. Your wages 
are nine shillings——’ 

‘Ten and eleven!’ cried two or three. 

‘And your farmers are smothered in rates. If that’s all you 
get by Protection I'd try another system.’ 

‘Anyways, I'll ask you to try it out of my house,’ Musters said. 
‘Tve a good landlord and I'll not hear him abused !’ 

‘Hear! Hear! Musters! Quite ght!’ 

‘T’ve not said an uncivil word,’ the Manchester man rejoined. 
‘T shall leave your house to-morrow, not an hour before. I'll 
add only one word, gentlemen. Bread is the staff of life. Isn’t it 
the last thing you should tax ?’ 

‘True,’ Mr. Pepper replied. ‘ But isn’t agriculture the staple 
industry ? Isn’t it the base on which all other industries stand ? 
In’t it the mainstay of the best constitution in the world? And 
wasn’t it the land that steadied England, and kept it clear of 
Bonaparte and Wooden Shoes——’ 

‘Ay, wooden ships against wooden shoes for ever !’ broke in old 
Hayward, in great excitement. ‘Where were the oaks grown as 
beat Bony! No, master, protect the oak and protect the wheat, 
aud England ’ll never lack ships nor meat! Your cotton-printers 
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and ironfounders, they’re great folks now; great folks, with their 
brass and their votes, and so they’ve a mind to upset the gentry. 
It’s the town against the country, and new money against the old 
acres that have fed us and our fathers before us world without end! 
But put one of my lads in your mills, and amid your muck, and in 
twelve months he’d not pitch hay, no not three hours of the day !’ 

Basset could hear the free trader’s chair grate on the sanded 
floor as he pushed it back. ‘ Well, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ I’ll not 
quarrel with you. I wish you all the protection you deserve— 
and I think Sir Robert will give it you! For us, I’m not saying 
that we are not thinking of our own interests.’ 

‘Devil a doubt of that!’ muttered the farmer. 

‘And some of us may have been cold-shouldered by my lord. 
But you may take it from me that there’s some of us, too, are as 
anxious to better the poor man’s lot—ay, as Lord Ashley himself! 
That’s all! Good-night, gentlemen.’ 

When he was gone, ‘ Gi’ me a coal for my pipe, John,’ said the 
Duke. ‘I never heard the like of that in Riddsley. He’s a gallus 
glib chap that ! ’ 

‘I won’t say,’ said Mr. Pepper cautiously, ‘ that there’s nothing 
in it.’ 

‘Plenty in it for the cotton people, and the coal people, and 
the potters. But not for us!’ 

‘But if Sir Robert sees it that way?’ queried the surgeon 
delicately. 

‘Then if Sir Robert were member for Riddsley,’ Hayward 
answered stubbornly, ‘he’d get his notice to quit, Dr. Pepper! 
You may bet your hat on that!’ 

* There’s one got a lesson last night,’ a new-comer chimed in. 

Parson Colet got so beaten on the moor he’s in bed, I am told. 
He’s been speaking free these last two months, and I thought he’d 
get it. Three lads from your part I am told, Hayward.’ 

‘ Well, well!’ the farmer replied. ‘ There’s good in Colet, and 
maybe it'll be a lesson to him! Anyway, good or bad, he’s going.’ 

‘Going ?’ cried two or three speaking at once. 

‘I met Rector not two hours back. He’d a letter from Colet 
saying he was going to preach the same rubbish here as he’s fed ’em 
with at Brown Heath—cheap bread and the.rest of it. Rector’s 
been to him—he wouldn’t budge, and he got his notice to quit 
right straight. Rector was fit to burst when I saw him.’ 

‘Colet be a born fool!’ cried Musters. ‘ Who’s like to employ 
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_ him after that? Wheat is tithe and the parsons are as fond of 
their tithe as any man. You may look a long way before you'll 
find a parson that’s a repealer.’ 

‘Serves Colet right!’ said one. ‘ But I’m sorry for him all the 
same. There’s worse men than the Reverend Colet.’ 

Basset could never say afterwards what moved him at this 
point, but, whatever it was, he got up and went out. The boots 
was lounging at the door of the inn. He asked the man where 
Mr. Colet lodged, and, learning that it was in Stream Street, near 
the Maypole, he turned that way. 


CHAPTER XV. 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS. 


Hap any one told Basset, even that morning, that before night 
he would seek the advice of the Riddsley curate he would have 
met the suggestion with unmeasured scorn. Probably he had not 
since his college days spent an hour in intimate talk with a man 


so far from him in fortune and position, and so unlike him in those 
things which bring men together. Nor in the act of approaching 
Colet—under the impulse of a few casual words and a sudden 
thought—was he able to understand or to justify himself. 

But when he rose to his feet after an hour spent beside the 
curate’s dingy hearth—over the barber’s shop in Stream Street— 
he did not need to justify the step. He had said little, but he had 
heard much. Colet’s tongue had been loosened by the sacrifice 
he had made, and inspired by that love of his kind which takes 
refuge in the most unlikely shapes, he had poured forth at length 
his beliefs and his aspirations. And Basset, whose world had 
tottered since morning, for whom common things had lost their 
poise and life its wonted aspect, began to think that he had 
found in the other’s aims a new standpoint and the offer of a 
new beginning. 

The dip candles, which had been many times snuffed, were 
burning low when the two rose. The curate, whose pale cheeks 
matched his bandaged head, had a last word to say. ‘ Of the need 
I am sure,’ he repeated, as Basset’s eye sought the cheap clock on 
the mantel-piece. ‘If I have not proved that, the fault, sir, is 
mine. But the means—they are a question for you; almost any 
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man may see them more clearly than I do. By votes, it may be, 
and so through the people working out their own betterment. Or 
by social measures, as Lord Ashley thinks, through the classes 
that are fitted by education to judge for all. Or by the wider spread, 
as I hold, of self-sacrifice by all for all—to me, the ideal. But of 
one thing I am convinced ; that this tax upon the commonest fvod, 
that takes so much more in proportion from the poor than from 
the rich, is wrong. Certainly wrong, Mr. Basset—unless the gain 
and the loss can be equally spread. That’s another matter.’ 

‘I will not say any more now,’ Basset answered, cautiously, 
‘than that I am inclined to your view. But for yourself, are there 
not others who will not pay so dearly for maintaining it ?’ 

A redness spread over the curate’s long thin face. ‘No, Mr. 
Basset,’ he rejoined, ‘if I left my duty to others I should pay still 
more dearly. Iam my own man. I will remain so.’ 

‘But what will you do when you leave here?’ Basset in- 
quired, casting his eyes round the shabby room. He did not see 
it as he had seen it on hisentrance. He’discerned that, small as it 
was, and shabby as it was, it might be a man’s home. ‘I fear 
that there are few incumbents who hold your views.’ 

‘There are absentees,’ Colet replied with a smile, ‘ who are 
not so particular ; and in the north there are a few who think as I 
think. I shall not starve.’ 

‘I have an old house on the Derbyshire border twenty miles 
from here,’ Basset said. ‘A servant and his wife keep it, and 
during some months of the year I live there. It is an out-of-the-way 
place, Mr. Colet, but it is at your service—if you don’t get work ?’ 

The curate seemed to shrink into himself. ‘I couldn’t trespass 
on you,’ he said. 

“I hope you will,’ Basset replied. ‘In the meantime, who 
was the man you quoted a few minutes ago ?’ 

‘Francis Place. He is a good man though not as we ’—he 
touched his threadbare cloth—‘ count goodness. He is something 
of a Socialist, someth'ng of a Chartist—he might frighten you, 
Mr. Basset. But he has the love of the people in him.’ 

‘I will see him.’ 

‘He has been a tailor.’ 

That hit Basset fairly in the face. ‘Good heavens!’ he said. 
‘A tailor ?’ 

* Yes,’ Colet replied, smiling. ‘But a very uncommon tailor. 
Let me tell you why I quoted him. Because, though he is not 
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a Christian, he has ideals. He aims higher than he can shoot, 
while the aims of the Manchester Leacue, though I agree with them 
upon the corn-tax, seem to me to be bounded by the material and 
warped by their own interests.’ 

Basset nodded. ‘You have thought a good deal on these 
things,’ he said. 

‘[ live among the poor. I have them always before me.’ 

And I have thought so little that I need time. You must 
think no worse of me if I wait awhile. And now, good- 
night.’ 

But the other did not take the hand held out to him. He was 
staring at the candle. ‘I am not clear that I have been quite frank 
with you,’ he said awkwardly. ‘ You have offered me the shelter of 
your house though I am a stranger, Mr. Basset, and though you 

-must suspect that to harbour me may expose you to remark. Well, 
I may be tempted to avail myself of your kindness. But I cannot 
do so unless you know more of my circumstances.’ 

‘I know all that is necessary.’ 

‘You don’t know what I am going to tell you,’ Colet persisted 
doggedly. ‘And I think that you should. I am going to marry 
the daughter of your uncle’s servant, Toft.’ 

‘Good Lord!’ cried Basset. This was a second and a more 
serious blow. It brought him down from the clouds. 

‘That shocks you, Mr. Basset,’ the curate continued with 
dignity, ‘that I should marry one in her position? Well, I am 
not called upon to justify it. Why I think her worthy, and more 
than worthy, to share my life is my business. I only trouble you 
with the matter because you have made me an offer which you 
might not have made had you known this.’ 

Basset did not deny the fact. He could not, indeed. His 
taste, his prejudice, his traditions all had received a blow, all were 
up in arms; and for the moment, at any rate, he repented of his 
visit. He felt that in stepping out of the normal round he had 
made a mistake. He should have foreseen, he should have known 
that he would meet with such shocks. ‘You have certainly 
astonished me,’ he said after a pause of dismay. ‘I cannot think the 
match suitable, Mr. Colet. May I ask if my uncle knows of this ? ’ 

‘Miss Audley knows of it.’ 

‘But—you cannot yourself think it suitable! ’ 

‘T have,’ Colet replied drily, ‘ or rather I had seventy pounds 
a year. What girl, born in comfort, gently bred, sheltered from 
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childhood, could I ask to share that ? How could I, with so little 
in the present and no prospects, ask a gentlewoman to share my 
lot?’ 

Basset did not reply, but he was not convinced. A clergyman 
to marry a servant, good and refined as Etruria was! It seemed 
to him to be unseemly, to be altogether wrong. 

Colet too was silent a moment. Then,‘I am glad I have 
told you this,’ he said stiffly. ‘I shall not now trespass on 
you. On the other hand, I hope that you may stiil do something 
—and with your name, you can do much—for the good cause. If 
rumour goes for anything, many will in the next few months examine 
the ground on which they stand. It will be much, if what I have 
said has weight with you.’ 

He spoke with constraint, but he spoke like a man, and Basset 
owned his equality while he resented it. He felt that he ought to 
renew his offer of hospitality; but he could not—reserve and 
shyness had him again in their grip. He muttered something 
about thinking it over, added a word or two of thanks—which were 
cut short by the flickering out of the candle—and a minute later 
he was in the dark deserted street, and walking back to his inn—not 
over well content with himself, if the truth be told. 

Either he should not have gone, he felt, or he should have gone 
the whole way, sunk his ideas of caste, and carried the thing through. 
What was it to him if the man was going to marry a servant ? 

But that was a detail. The main point was that he should not 
have gone. It had been a foolish impulse —he saw it now—which 
had taken him to the barber’s shop ; and one which he might have 
known that he would repent. He ought to have foreseen that he 
could not place himself on Colet’s level, without coming into collision 
with him ; that he could not draw wisdom from him, without paying 
toll. 

An impossible person, he thought, a man of ideas quite unlike 
his own! And yet the man had spoken well and ably, and spoken 
from experience. He had told the things that he had seen as he 
passed from house to house ; hard, sad facts, the outcome of rising 
numbers and falling wages, of over-production, of mouths foodless 
and unwanted. And all made worse, as he maintained, by this tax 
on bread, that barely touched the rich man’s income, yet took a 
heavy toll from the small wage. 

As he recalled some of the things that he had heard, Basset 
felt his interest revive. Colet had dealt with facts; he had 
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attempted no oratory, he had cast no glamour over them. But 
he had brought to bear upon them the light of an ideal—the 
Christian ideal of unselfishness ; and his hearer, while he doubted, 
while he did not admit that the solution was practical, owned its 
beauty. 

For he too, as we know, had had his aspirations, though he had 
rarely thought of turning them into action. Instead, he had hidden 
them behind the commonplace, and in this he had matched the 
times, which were commonplace. For the country lay in the trough 
of the wave. Neither the fine fury of the generation which had 
adored the rights of man, nor the sp!endid endurance which the 
great war had fostered, nor the lesser ardours of the Reform era, 
which found its single panacea in votes, touched or ennobled it. 
Great wealth and great poverty, jostling one another, marked a 
material age, seeking remedies in material things, despising arms, 
decrying enthusiasm; an age which felt, but hardly bowed as 
yet, to the breath of the new spirit. 

But Basset—perhaps because the present offered no great 
prospect to the straitened squire—had had his glimpses of a 
life higher and finer, devoted to something above the passing 
whim and the day’s indulgence ; a life that should not be useless 
to those who came after him. Was it possible that he now heard 
the call ? Could this be the crusade of which he had idly dreamed ? 
Had the trumpet sounded at the moment of his utmost need ? 

If only it were so! During the evening he had kept his sorrow 
at bay as well as he could, distracting his thoughts with passing 
objects. Now, as the boots ushered him up the close-smelling 
stairs to the inn’s best room, and he stood in his hat and coat, 
looking on the cold bare aspect and the unfamiliar things—he 
owned himself desolate. The thought of Mary, of his hopes and 
plans and of the end of these, returned upon him in an irresistible 
flood. The waters which he had stemmed all day, though all 
day they had lapped his lips, overwhelmed kim with their 
bitterness. Mary! He had loved her and she—he knew what she 
thought of him. 

He could not take up the old life. She had made an end of 
that, the rather as from this time onward the Gatehouse would be 
closed to him by her presence. And the old house near Wootton, 
where he had been wont to pass part of his time? That hardly 
met his needs or his aspirations. Unhappy as he was, he could not 
see himself sitting down in idleness, to brood and to rust in a home 
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so remote, so quiet, so lost among the’stony hills that the country 
said of it, 
‘Wootton under Weaver 
Where God came never !’ 


No, he could hardly face that. Hitherto he had not been called 
upon to say what he would do with his life. Now the question was 
put to him and he had to answer it. He had to answer it. For 
many minutes he sat on the bed staring before him. And from 
time to time he sighed. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE GREAT HOUSE AT BEAUDELAYS. 


Ir was about a week after this that two men stood on the neglected 
lawn, contemplat'ng the Jong blind front of Beaudelays House. 
With all its grandeur the house lacked the dignity of ruin, for 
ruin presumes a past, and the larger part of the Great House had 
no past. The ancient wing that had welcomed brides, and echoed 
the laughter of children and given back the sullen notes of the 
passing-bell, did not-suffice to redeem the whole. By night the 
house might pass; the silent bulk imposed on the eye. By day 
it required no effort of fancy to see the scaffold still clinging to the 
brickwork, or to discern that the grand entrance had never opened 
to guest or neighbour, that everyday life had never gazed through 
the blank windows of the long facade. 

The house, indeed, was not only dead. It had never lived. 

Certainly Nature had done something to shroud the dead. The 
lawn was knee-deep in weeds, and the evergreens about it had 
pushed out embracing arms to narrow the vista before the windows. 
At the lower end of the lawn a paved terrace, the width of the house, 
promised a freer air, but even here grass sprouted between the 
flags, and elders laboured to uproot the stately balustrade that 
looked on the lower garden. ‘This garden, once formal, was 
now a tangle of vegetation, a wilderness amid whose broad walks 
Venuses slowly turned to Dryads, and classic urns lay in fragments, 
split: by the frosts of some excessive winter. Only the prospect 
of the Trent Valley and the Derbyshire foot-hills, visible beyond 
the pleasance, still pleased; and this view was vague and sad 
and distant. For the Great House, as became its greatness, shunned 
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the public eye, and, lying far back, set a wide stretch of park between 
its bounds and the verge of the upland. 

One of the two men was the owner. The other who bore a 
bunch of keys was Stubbs. Both had a depressed air. It would 
have been hard to say which of the two entered more deeply 
into the sadness of the place. 

Presently my lord turned his back on the house. ‘The view 
is fine,’ he said. ‘The only fine thing about the place,’ he added 
bitterly. ‘Isn’t there a sort of Belvedere below the garden ? ’ 

‘There is, my lord. But I fear that it is out of repair.’ 

‘Like everything else! There, don’t think I’m blaming you 
for it, man. You cannot make bricks without straw. But let 
us look at this Belvedere.’ 

They descended the steps, and passed slowly along the grass- 
grown walk, now and again stepping aside to avoid the clutch of 
a straggling rose bough, or the fragments of a broken pillar. They 
paused tc inspect the sundial, a giant Butterfly with closed wings, 
a replica of the stone monster in the Yew Walk. Lord Audley 
read the ‘nscription, barely visible through the verdigris that 
stained the dia!-plate : 


‘Non sine sole volo!’ 


‘Just so!’ he said. ‘A short life and a merry one!’ 

A few paces farther along the walk they stopped to examine 
the basin of the great fountain. Cracked from edge to centre, 
and become a mere shallow bed of clay and weeds, it was now as 
unsightly as it had been beautiful in the days when fair women 
leaning over it had fed the gold fish, or viewed their mirrored faces 
in its waters. 

‘The fortunes of the Audleys in a nutshell!’ muttered the 
unlucky owner. And, turning on his heel, ‘ Confound it, Stubbs,’ 
he cried, ‘ I have had as much of thisasI can stand! A little more 
and I shall go back and cut my throat! It is beginning to rain, 
too. D—n the Belvedere! Let us go into the house. That cannot: 
be as bad as this.’ 

Without waiting for an answer, or looking behind him, he strode 
back the way they had come. Stubbs followed in silence, and they 
regained the lawn. 

‘TI tell you what, it is,’ Audley continued, letting the agent come 
abreast of him. ‘ You must find some vulgarian to take the place 
—iron man or cotton man, I don’t care who he is, if he has got 
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the cash! You must let it, Stubbs. You must let it! It’s 
a white elephant, it’s the d—ndest White Elephant man ever 
had !’ 

The lawyer shook his head. ‘ You may be sure, my lord,’ he 
said mildly, ‘I should have advised that long ago, if it were 
possible. But we couldn’t let it in its present state—for a short 
term ; and we have no more power to 'ease it for a long one than, 
as your lordship knows, we have to sell it.’ 

The other swore. At the outset he had scarcely felt his 
poverty. But he was beginning to feel it. There were moments 
such as this when his withers were wrung ; when the consequence 
which the title brought him failed to soften the hardships of his 
lot—a poor peer with a vast house. Had he tried to keep the 
Great House in iepair it would have swallowed the whole income 
of the peerage, a sum which, as it was, barely sufficed for his 
needs as a bachelor. 

Already Stubbs had hinted that there was but one way out—a 
rich marriage. And Audley had received the hint with the easiness 
of a man who was in no haste to marry and might, likely enough, 
marry where money was. But once or twice during the last few 
days, which they had been spending in a review of the property, 
my lord had shown irritation. When an old farmer had said to 
his face that he must bring home a bride with a good fat chest, ‘ and 
his lordship would be what his forbears had been,’ the great man, 
in place of a laughing answer, had turned glumly away. 

Presently the two halted at the door of the north wing. Stubbs 
unlocked it and pushed it open. They entered an anteroom of 
moderate size. ‘Faugh!’ Audley cried. ‘Open a window! 
Break one if necessary.’ 

Stubbs succeeded in opening one, and they passed on into the 
great hall, a room sixty feet long and open to the roof, a gallery 
running round it. A withdrawing-room of half the length opened 
at one end, and midway along the inner side a short passage led 
to a second hall—the servants’ hall—the twin of this. Together 
they formed an H, and were probably a Jacobean copy of a 
Henry the Eighth building. A long table, some benches, and 
a score of massive chairs furnished the room; between the 
windows hung a few ragged pictures, and on either side of the 
farther door a piece of tapestry hung askew. « 

Audley looked about him. In this'room eighty years before 
the old lord had held his revels. The two hearths had glowed with 
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logs, a hundred wax-lights had shone on silver and glass and the 
rosy tints of old wine. Guests in satin and velvet, henchmen and led 
captains, had filled it with laughter and jest, and song. With a foot 
on the table they had toasted the young king—not stout Farmer 
George, not the old, mad monarch, but the gay young sovereign. 
To-day desolation reigned. The windows, grey with dirt, let in a 
grisly light. All was bare and cold and rusty—the webs of spiders 
crossed the very hearths. The old lord, mouldering in his coffin, 
was not more unlike that Georgian reveller than was the room of 
to-day unlike the room of eighty years before. 

Perhaps the thought struck his descendant. ‘God! What 
a charnel-house!’ he cried. ‘To think that men made merry in 
this room. It’s a vault, it’s a grave! Let us get away from it. 
What’s through, man ?’ 

They passed into the withdiawing-room, where panels of needle- 
work of Queen Anne’s time, gloomy with age, filled the wall spaces, 
and a few pieces of furniture crouched under shrouds of dust. As 
they stood gazing two rats leapt from a screen of Cordovan leather 
that lay in tatters on the floor. The rats paused an instant to stare 
at the intruders, then fled in panic. 

The younger man advanced to one of the panels in the wall. 
‘A hunting scene?’ he said. ‘These may be worth money 
some day.’ 

The lawyer looked doubtful. ‘ It will be a long day first, I am 
afraid,’ he said. ‘ It’s funereal stuff at the best, my lord.’ 

‘ At any rate it is out of reach of the rats,’ Lord Audley answered. 
He cast a look of distaste at the shreds of the screen. He touched 
them with his foot. A third rat sprang out and fled squeaking to 
covert. ‘Oh, d—n!’ he said. ‘ Let us see something else.’ 

The lawyer led the way upstairs to the ghostly, echoing gallery 
that ran round the hall. They glanced into the principal guest- 
room, which was over the drawing-room. Then they went by the 
short passage of the H to the range of bedrooms over the servants’ 
hall. For the most part they opened one from the other. 

‘ The parents slept in the outer and the young ladies in the inner,’ 
my lord said, smiling. ‘Gad! it tells a tale of the times ! ’ 

Stubbs opened the nearest door and recoiled. ‘Take care, my 
lord!’ he said. ‘ Here are the bats!’ 

‘Faugh! What a smell! Can’t you keep them out ?’ 

“We tried years ago—I hate them like poison—but it was of 
no use. They are in all these upper rooms.’ 
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They were. For when Stubbs, humping his shoulders as under 
a shower, opened a second door, the bats streamed forth in a long 
silent procession, only to stream back again as silently. In a 
dusky corner of the second room a cluster, like a huge bunch of 
grapes, hung to one of the rafters. Now and again a bat detached 
itself and joined the living current that swept without a sound 
through the shadowy rooms. 

‘There’s nothing beyond these rooms ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then let us go down. Rats and bats and rottenness! Non 
sine sole volo! We may not, but the bats do. Let us go down! 
Or no! I was forgetting. Where is the Muniment Room ?’ 

‘This way, my lord,’ Stubbs replied, with suspicious readiness 
—the bats were his pet aversion. ‘I brought a candle and some 
of the new lucifers. This way, my lord.’ 

He led the way down to a door set in a corner of the anteroom. 
He unlocked this and they found themselves at the foot of a circular 
staircase. On the farther side of the stairfoot was another door 
which led, Stubbs explained, into the servants’ quarters. ‘ This 
turret,’ he added, ‘is older even than the wing, and forms no part 
of the H. It was retained because it supplied a second staircase, 
and also a short cut from the servants’ hall to the entrance. The 
Muniment Room is over this lobby on the first floor. Allow me 
to go first, my lord.’ 

The air was close, but not unpleasant, and the stairs were clean. 
On the first floor a low-browed door, clamped and studded with 
iron, showed itself. Stubbs halted before it. There was a sputter. 
A light shone out. ‘ Wonderful invention!’ he said. ‘ Electric 
telegraph not more wonderful, though marvellous invention that, 
my lord.’ 

‘Yes,’ the other answered drily. ‘ But—when were you here 
last, Stubbs 2?’ 

‘Not for a twelvemonth, my lord.’ 

‘Leave your candle ?’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘Then what’s that?’ The young man pointed to something 
that lay in the angle between a stair and the wall. 

‘God bless my soul!’ the lawyer cried. ‘ It’s a candle.’ 

‘And clean. It has not been there a week. Who has been 
here, my friend ?’ 

Stubbs reflected. ‘No one with my authority,’ he said. ‘ But 
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if the devil himself has been here,’ he continued, stoutly recovering 
himself, ‘he can have done no harm. I can prove that in five 
minutes, my lord—if you will kindly hold the light.’ He inserted 
a large key in the lock, and with an effort he shot back the bolts. 
He pushed open the door and signed to Lord Audley to enter. 

He did so, and Stubbs followed. They stood and looked about 
them. They were in a whitewashed chamber twelve feet square, 
clean, bare, empty. The walls gave back the light so that the one 
candle lit the place perfectly. 

‘It’s as good as air-tight,’ Stubbs said with pride. ‘And you 
see, my lord, we swept it as bare as the palm of my hand. I can 
answer for it that not a shred of paper or a piece of wax was left.’ 

Audley, gazing about him, seemed satisfied. His face relaxed. 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘ you could not overlook anything in a place like 
this. I’m glad I’ve seen it.’ 

He was turning to go when a thought struck him. He lowered 
the light and scanned the floor. ‘All the same, somebody has 
been here!’ he exclaimed. ‘ There’s one of the things you are so 
pleased with—a lucifer !’ 

Stubbs stooped and looked. ‘A lucifer?’ he repeated. He 
picked up the bit of charred wood and examined it. ‘ Now how did 
that come here? I never used one till six months ago.’ 

My lord frowned. ‘ Who is it ?’ he asked. 

‘Someone, I fear, who has had a key made,’ the agent answered, 
shaking his head. 

‘I can see that for myself. But has he learned anything ?’ 

Stubbs stared. ‘There’s nothing to learn, my lord,’ he said. 

You can see that. Whoever he is, he has cracked the nut and 
found no kernel ! ’ 

The young man looked round him again. He nodded. ‘I 
suppose so,’ he said. But he seemed ill at ease and inclined to find 
fault. He threw the light of the candle this way and that, as if he 
expected the clean white walls to tell a tale. ‘ What’s that ?? 
he asked suddenly. ‘A crack? Or what?’ 

Stubbs looked, passed his hand over the mark on the wall, effaced 
it, ‘No, my lord, a cobweb,’ he said. ‘ Nothing.’ 

There was no more to be seen, yet Audley seemed loth to go. 
At length he turned and went out. Stubbs closed and locked the 
door behind them, then he took the candle from his lordship and 
invited him to go down before him. Still the young man hesitated. 
‘I suppose we can learn nothing more ?’ he said. 
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‘Nothing, my lord,’ Stubbs answered. ‘To tell you the truth, 
I have long thought Mr. John mad; and it is possible that his 
madness has taken this turn. But I am equally sure that there 
is nothing for him to discover, if he spends every day of his life 
here.’ 

‘ All the same I don’t like it,’ the owner objected. ‘ Whoever 
has been here has no right here. It is odd,’ he continued, ‘ that 
I had some notion of this before we came. You may depend 
upon it that this was why he fixed himself at the Gatehouse.’ 

‘He may have had something of the sort in his mind,’ Stubbs 
admitted. ‘ But I don’t think so, my lord. More probably, being 
here and idle, he took to wandering in for lack of something to do.’ 

‘ And by and by, had a key made and strayed into the Muniment 
Room! No, that won’t do, Stubbs. And frankly there should 
be closer supervision here. It should not have remained for me to 
discover this.’ 

He began to descend, leaving Stubbs to digest the remark ; who 
for his part thought honestly that too much was being made of the 
matter. Probably the intruder was John Audley; the man had 
a bee in his bonnet, and what more likely than that he should be 
taken with a craze to haunt the house which he believed was his 
own. But the agent was too prudent to defend himself while the 
young man’s vexation was fresh. He followed him down in silence, 
and before many minutes had passed, they were in the open air, 
and had locked the door behind them. 

Clouds hung low on the tops of the trees, mist veiled the 
view, and a small rain was falling on the soaking lawn. 
Nevertheless the young man moved into the open. ‘Come this 
way,’ he said. 

The lawyer turned up the collar of his coat and followed him 
unwillingly. ‘ Where does he get in?’ my lord asked. It seemed 
as if the longer he dwelt on the matter the less he liked it. ‘ Not 
by that door—the lock is rusty. The key shrieked in it. Probably 
he enters by one of the windows in the new part.’ 

He walked towards the middle of the lawn and Stubbs, thankful 
that he wore Wellington boots, followed him. 

The lawyer thought that he had never seen the house wear s0 
dreary an aspect as it wore under the grey weeping sky. But his 
lordship was more practical. ‘ These windows look the most likely,’ 
he said after a short survey : and he dragged his unwilling attendant 
to the point he had marked. 
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A nearer view strengthened his suspicions. On the sill of one 
of the windows were scratches and stains. ‘ You see?’ he said. 
‘It should not have been left to me to discover this! Probably 
John Audley comes from the Gatehouse by the Yew Walk.’ He 
turned to measure with his eye the distance which divided the 
spot from the Iron Gate. ‘ That’s it,’ he said ‘ he comes——’ 

Then, ‘Good G—d!’ he muttered. ‘Look! Look!’ 

Stubbs looked. They both looked. Beyond the lawn, on 
the farther side of the iron grille and clinging to it with both 
hands, a man stood bareheaded under the rain. Whether he had 
come uncovered, or his hat had been jerked from him by some 
movement caused by their appearance, they could not tell; nor 
how long he had stood thus, gazing at them through the bars. But 
they could see that his eyes never wavered, that his hands gripped 
the iron; and the two knew by instinct that in the intensity of 
his hate, the man was insensible alike to the rain that drenched 
him, and to the wind that blew out the skirts of his thin black 
coat. 

Even Stubbs held his breath. Even he felt that there was 
something uncanny and ominous in the appearance. For the 


gazer was John Audley. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TO THE RESCUE. 


Srusss was the first to collect himself, but a minute elapsed before 
he spoke. Then, ‘He must be mad,’ he cried, ‘ to expose himself to 
the weather at hisage. If I had not seen it, I couldn’t believe it !’ 

‘TI suppose it is John Audley ?’ 

‘Yes.’ Then, raising his voice, ‘My lord! My lord! Idon’t 
think I would go to him now!’ ’ 

But Audley was already striding across the lawn towards the 
gate. The lawyer hesitated, gave way, followed him. 

They were within twenty paces of the silent watcher when he 
moved—up to that time he might have been a lay figure. He 
shook one hand in the air, as if he would beat them off, then he 
turned stiffly and walked away. Half a dozen steps took him out 
of sight. The Yew Walk swallowed him. 

But, quickly as he vanished, the lawyer had had time to see 
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that he staggered. ‘I fear, my lord, he is ill,’ he said. ‘He 
will never reach the Gatehouse in that state. I had better 
follow him.’ 

‘Why the devil did he come here ?’ Audley retorted savagely, 
The watcher’s strange aspect, his face, white against the dark 
yews, his stillness, his gesture, a something ominous in all, had 
shaken him. ‘If he had stopped at home——’ 

‘Stil : 

‘D—n hin, it’s his affair!’ 

* Still we cannot leave him if he has fallen, my lord,’ Stubbs 
replied with decision. And without waiting for his employer’s assent 
he tried the gate. It was locked, but in a trice he found the key 
on his bunch, turned it, and pushed back the gate. Audley noticed 
that it moved silently on its hinges. 

Stubbs, the gate open, began to feel ashamed of his impulse, 
Probably there was nothing amiss after all. But he had hardly 
looked along the path before he uttered a cry, and hurrying forward, 
stooped over a bundle of clothes that lay in the middle of the walk. 
It was John Audley. Apparently he had tripped over a root and 
lain where he had fallen. 

Stubbs’s cry summoned the other, who followed him through 
the gate, to find him on his knees supporting the old man’s head. 
The sight recalled Audley to his better self. The mottled face, 
the staring eyes, the helpless limbs shocked him. ‘Good G—d!’ 
he cried, ‘ you were right, Stubbs! He might have died if we had 
left him.’ 

‘ He would have died,’ Stubbs answered. ‘ As it is—I am not 
sure.’ He opened the waistcoat, felt for the beating of the heart, 
bent his ear to it. ‘No, I don’t think he’s gone,’ he said, ‘ but 
the heart is feeble, very feeble. We must have brandy! My lord, 
you are the more active,’ he continued. ‘ Will you go to the 
Gatehouse—there is no nearer place—and get some? And 
something to carry him home! A hurdle if there is nothing 
better, and a couple of men ?’ 

‘Right!’ Audley cried. 

‘And don’t lose a minute, my lord! He’s nearly gone.’ 

Audley stripped off his overcoat. ‘Wrap this about him!’ 
he cried. And before the other could answer he had started for 
the Gatehouse, at a pace which he believed that he could 
keep up. 

Pad, pad, my lord ran under the yew trees, swish, swish across 
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the soaking grass, about the great Butterfly. Pad, pad again 
through the gloom under the yews! Not too fast, he told himself— 
he was a big man and he must save himself. Now he saw before him 
the opening into the park, and the light falling on the pale turf. 
And then, at a point not more than twenty yards short of the open 
ground, he tripped over a root, tried to recover himself, struck 
another root, and fell. 

The fall shook him, but he was young, and he was quickly on 
his feet. He paused an instant to brush,the dirt from his hands 
and knees ; and it was during that instant that inbred fear of John 
Audley, and the certainty that if John Audley died he need fear no 
more, rose before him. 

Yes, if he died—this man who was even now plotting against 
him—there was an end of that fear ! There was an end of uneasiness, 
of anxiety, of the alarm that assailed him in the small hours, of 
the forebodings that showed him stripped of title and income and 
consequence. Stripped of all! 

Five seconds passed, and he still stood, engaged with his hands. 
Five more ; it was his knees he was brushing now—and very care- 
fully. Another five—the sweat broke out on his brow though the 
day was cold. Twenty seconds, twenty-five! His face showed 
white in the gloom. And still he stood. He glanced behind him. 
No one could see him. 

But the movement discovered the man to himself, and with an 
oath he broke away. He thrust the damning thought from him, 
he sprang forward. He ran. In ten strides he was in the open 
park, and trotting steadily, his elbows to his sides, across the sward. 
The blessed light was about him, the wind swept past his ears, the 
cleansing rain whipped his face. Thank God, he had left behind 
him the heavy air and noisome scent of the yews. He hated them. 
He would cut them all down some day. 

For in a strange way he associated them with the temptation 
which had assailed him. And he was thankful, most thankful, 
that he had put that temptation from him—had put it from 
him, when most men, he thought, would have succumbed to it. 
Thank God, he had not! The farther he went, indeed, the better 
he felt. By the time he saw the Gatehouse before him, he was 
sure that few men, exposed to that temptation, would have 
overcome it. 

For if John Audley died what a relief it would be! And he had 
looked very ill; he had looked like‘a man at the point of death. 
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The brandy could not reach him under—well, under half an hour, 
Half an hour was a long time, when a man looked like that. ‘1’ 
do my best,’ he thought. ‘Then if he dies, well and good. I’ve 
always been afraid of him.’ 

He did not spare himself, but he was not in training, and he was 
well winded when he reached the Gatehouse. A last effort carried 
him between the Butterflies. He halted on the flags of the 
courtyard. A woman, whose skirts were visible, but whose head 
and shoulders were hidden by an umbrella, was standing in the 
doorway on his left, speaking to some one in the house. She heard 
his footsteps and turned. 

‘Lord Audley !’ she exclaimed—for it was Mary Audley. Then 
with a woman’s quickness, ‘You have come from my uncle?’ 
she cried. ‘Is he ill ?’ 

Audley nodded. ‘I am come for some brandy,’ he gasped. 

She did not waste a moment. She sped into the house, 
and to the dining-room. ‘I had missed him,’ she cried over 
her shoulder. ‘The man-servant is away. I hoped he might 
be with him.’ 

Ina trice she had opened a cellarette and taken from it a decanter 
of brandy. Then she saw that he could not carry this at any speed, 
and she turned to the sideboard and took a wicker flask from a 
drawer. With a steady hand and without the loss of a minute— 
he found her presence of mind admirable—she filled this. 

As she corked it, Mrs. Toft appeared, wiping her hands on her 
apron. ‘Dear, dear, miss,’ she said, ‘is the master bad? But 
it’s no wonder when he, that doesn’t quit the fire for a week together, 
goes out like this! And Toft away and all!’ She stared at his 
lordship. Probably she knew him by sight. 

‘Will you get his bed warmed, Mrs. Toft ?’ Mary answered. 
She gave Lord Audley the flask. ‘Please don’t lose a moment,’ 
she urged. ‘I am following—oh, yes, I am. But you will go 

faster.’ 

She had not a thought, he saw, for the disorder of her dress, ot 
for her hair dishevelled by the wind ; and scarce a thought for him. 
He decided that he had never seen her to such advantage, but it 
was no time for compliments, nor was she in the mood for them. 
Without more he nodded and set off on his return journey— 
he had not been in the house three minutes. By and by he looked 
back, and saw that Mary was following on his heels. She had 
snatched up a sun-bonnet, discarded the umbrella, and, heedless 
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of the rain, was coming after him as swiftly and lightly as Atalanta 
of the golden apple. ‘Gad, she’s not one of the fainting sort!’ 
he reflected ; and also that if he had given way to that d—d tempta- 
tion he could not have looked her in the face. ‘ As it is,’ his mind 
ran, ‘ what are the odds the old boy’s not dead when we get there ? 
If he is—I am safe! If he is not, I might do worse than think of 
her. It would checkmate him finely. More ’—he looked again 
over his shoulder—‘ she’s a fine mover, by Gad, and her figure’s 
perfect! Even that rag on her head don’t spoil her!’ Where- 
upon he thought of a certain Lady Adela with whom he was very 
friendly, who had political connections and would some day have 
a plum. The comparison was not, in the matter of fineness and 
figure, to Lady Adela’s advantage. Her lines were rather on the 
Flemish side. 

Meanwhile Mary was feeling anything but an Atalanta. Wind 
and rain and wet grass, loosened hair and swaying skirts do not 
make for romance. But in her anxiety she gave small thought to 
these. Her one instinct was to help. With all his oddity her uncle 
had been kind to her, and she longed to show him that she was 
grateful. And he was her one relative. She had no one else in 
the world. He had given her what of home he had, and ease, and 
a security which she had never known before. Were she to lose 
him now—the mere fancy spurred her to fresh exertions, and in 
spite of a pain in her side, in spite of clinging skirts, and shoes that 
threatened to leave her feet, she pushed on. She was not far 
behind Audley when he reached the Yew Walk. 

She saw him plunge into it, she followed, and was on the scene 
not many seconds later. When she caught sight of the little group 
kneeling about the prostrate man, that sense of tragedy, and of the 
inevitable, which assails at such a time, shook her. The thing 
always possible, never expected, had happened at last. 

Then the coolness which women find in these emergencies re- 
turned. She knelt between the men, took the insensible head on 
her arm, held out her other hand for the cup. ‘ Has he swallowed 
any ?’ she asked, taking command of the situation. 

‘No,’ Toft answered—and she became aware that the man with 
Lord Audley was the servant. 

She waited for no more, she tilted the cup, and by some knack 
she succeeded where Toft had failed. A little of the spirit was 
swallowed. She improvised a pillow and laid the head down on 
it. ‘The lower the better,’ she murmured. She felt the hands 
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and began to rub one. ‘ Rub the other,’ she said to Toft. ‘The 
first thing to do is to get him home! Have you a carriage? How 
near can you bring it, Lord Audley ?’ ; 

‘We can bring it to the park at the end of the walk,’ he 
answered. ‘ My agent has gone to fetch it.’ 

‘Will you hasten it ?’ she replied. ‘ Toft will stay with me, 
And bring something, please, on which you can carry him to it.’ 

‘Right,’ Audley answered, and he went off in the direction of 
the Great House. 

‘T’ve seen him as bad before, miss,’ Toft said. ‘I found that 
he had gone out without his hat and I followed him, but I could 
not trace him at once. I don’t think you need feel alarmed.’ 

Certainly the face had lost its mottled look, the eyes were now 
shut, the limbs lay more naturally. ‘If he were only at home!’ 
Mary answered. ‘ But every moment he is exposed to the cold 
is against him. He must be wet through.’ 

She induced the patient to swallow another mouthful of brandy, 
and with their eyes on his face the two watched for the first gleam 
of consciousness. It came suddenly. John Audley’s eyes opened. 
He stared at them. 

His mind, however, still wandered. ‘I knew it!’ he muttered. 
‘They could not be there and I not know it! But the wall! The 
wall is thick—thick and——’ He was silent again. 

The rambling mind is to those who are not wont to deal with 
it a most uncanny thing, and Mary looked at Toft to see what 
he made of it. But the servant had eyes only for his master. He 
was gazing at him with an absorbed face. 

* Ay, a thick wall!’ the sick man murmured. ‘ They may look 
and look, they'll not see through it.’ He was silent a moment, 
then, ‘ All bare!’ he murmured. ‘All bare!’ He chuckled faintly, 
and tried to raise himself, but sank back. ‘Fools!’ he whispered, 
‘fools, when in ten minutes if they took out a brick——’ 

The servant cut him short. ‘ Here’s his lordship!’ he cried. 
He spoke so sharply that Mary looked up in surprise, wondering what 
was amiss. Lord Audley was within three or four paces of them— 
the carpet of yew leaves had deadened his footsteps. ‘ Here’s his 
lordship, sir!’ Toft repeated in the same tone, his mouth close 
to John Audley’s ear. 

The man’s manner shocked Mary. ‘Hush, Toft!’ she said. 
‘Do you want to startle him ?’ 

‘His lordship will startle him,’ Toft retorted. He looked over 
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his shoulder, and without ceremony he signed to Lord Audley to 
stand back. 

‘Bare, quite bare!’ John Audley muttered, his mind still 
far away. ‘ But if they took out—if they took out——’ 

Toft waved his hand again—waved it wildly. 

‘All right, I understand,’ Lord Audley said. He had not at 
first grasped what was wanted, but the man’s repeated gestures 
enlightened him. He retired to a position where he was out of 
the sick man’s sight. 

The servant wiped the sweat from his brow. ‘He mustn’t 
see him!’ he repeated insistently. ‘Lord! what a turn it gave 
me. I ask your pardon, miss,’ he continued, ‘ but I know the 
master so well.’ He cast an uneasy glance over his shoulder. ‘ If 
the master’s eyes lit on him once, only once, when he’s in this state, 
I’d not answer for his life.’ 

Mary reproached herself. ‘ You are quite right, Toft,’ she said. 
‘T ought to have thought of that myself.’ 

‘He must not see any strangers ! ’ 

‘He shall not,’ Mary said. ‘ You are quite right.’ 

But Toft was still uneasy. He looked round. Stubbs anda man 
who had been working in the neighbourhood were bringing up 
a sheep-hurdle, and again the butler’s anxiety overcame him. 
‘D—n!’ he said: and he rose to his feet. ‘I think they want to 
kill him amongst them! Why can’t they keep away ?’ 

‘Hush! Toft. Why——’ 

‘He mustn’t see the lawyer!’ Toft insisted. ‘He must not 
see him on any account.’ 

Mary nodded. ‘I will arrange it!’ she said. ‘Only don’t 
excite him. You will do him harm that way if you are not care- 
ful: I will speak to them.’ 

She went to meet them and explained, while Stubbs, who had 
_ not seen her before, considered her with interest. So this was Miss 
Audley, Peter Audley’s daughter! She told them that she thought 
it better that her uncle should not find strangers about him when 
he came to himself. They agreed—it seemed quite natural— 
and it was arranged that Toft and the man should carry him as 
far as the carriage, while Mary wa!ked beside him ; and that after- 
wards she and Toft should travel with him. The carriage cushions 
were placed on the hurdle, and the helpless man was lifted on to 
them. Toft and the labourer raised their burden, and slowly and 
heavily, with an occasional stagger, they bore it along the sodden 
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path. Mary saw that the sweat sprang out on Toft’s sallow face 
and that his knees shook under him. Clearly the man was 
taxing his strength to the utmost, and she felt some concern— 
she had not given him credit for such fidelity. However, he 
held out until they reached the carriage. 

Babbling a word now and again, John Audley was moved into 
the vehicle. Mary mounted beside him and supported his head, 
while Toft climbed to the box, and at a foot-pace they set off across 
the sward, the labourer plodding at the tail of the carriage, and 
Lord Audley and Stubbs following a score of paces behind. The 
rain had ceased, but the clouds were low and leaden, and the trees 
dripped sadly. The little procession across the park had a funereal 
look. To Mary the way seemed long, to Toft still longer. With 
every moment his head was round ; his eyes were now on his master, 
now jealously cast on those who brought up the rear. But every- 
thing comes to an end, and at length they swung into the courtyard, 
where Mrs. Toft, capable and cool, met them and took a load off 
Mary’s shoulders. 

‘He’s that bad is he?’ she said calmly. ‘Then the sooner 
he’s in his bed the better. “Truria’s warming it. How will we 
get him up? I could carry him myself if that’s all. If Toft/ll 
take his feet, I’ll do the rest. No need for another soul to come 
in!’ with a glance at Lord Audley. ‘ But if they would fetch the 
doctor I’d not say no, miss.’ 

‘T'll ask them to do that,’ Mary said. 

‘ And don’t you worrit, miss,’ Mrs. Toft continued, eyeing the 
sick man judicially. ‘He’s been nigh as bad as this before and 
been about within the week. There’s some as when they wool- 
gathers, there’s no worse sign. But the master he’s never all here, 
nor all there, and like a Broseley butter-pot another touch of the 
kiln will neither make him nor break him. Now, Toft, wide of 
the door-post, and steady, man.’ 

Lord Audley and Stubbs had remained outside, but when they 
saw Mary coming towards them, the young man left Stubbs and 
went to meet her. ‘ How is he?’ he asked. 

‘Mrs. Toft thinks well of him. She has seen him nearly as 
ill before, she says. But if he recovers,’ Mary continued grate- 
fully, ‘ we owe his life to you. Had you not found him he must 
have died. And if you had lost a moment in bringing the news, I 
am sure that we should have been too late.’ 

The young man might have given some credit to Stubbs, but 
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he did not; perhaps because time pressed, perhaps because he 
felt that his virtue in resisting a certain temptation deserved its 
reward. Instead he looked at Mary with a sympathy so ardent 
that her eyes fell. ‘Who would not have done as much?’ he 
said. ‘If not for him—for you.’ 

‘ Will you add one kindness, then ?’ she answered. ‘ Will you 
send Dr. Pepper as quickly as possible ? ’ 

‘ Without the loss of a minute,’ he said. ‘ But one thing before 
Igo. Icannot come here to inquire, yet I should like to know how 
he goes on. Will you walk a little way down the Riddsley road 
at noon to-morrow, and tell me how he fares ?’ 

Mary hesitated. But when he had done so much for them, 
when he had as good as saved her uncle’s life, how could she be 
churlish ? How could she play the prude? ‘Of course I will,’ 
she said frankly. ‘And I hope I shall bring a good report.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he said. ‘ Until to-morrow!’ 


(To be continued.) 





THE OLD CONTEMPTIBLES} 
AN AIR GUN. 
BY BOYD CABLE, 


Most people forget, or even are not aware, that there was a Flying 
Corps in the field with the Contemptible Little Army, although 
it is certain that future historians of the War will not forget: it, 
or the vital effect on strategy and tactics that resulted from air 
reconnaissance in the beginning. 

Those who have known the Air Force only in its later and de- 
veloped shape take the early air work as a great joke, and certainly 
the machines used then would now class as ‘comics’ and the 
methods of air war then would be a screaming jest now. But 
there was plenty of good and serious work done then, although, 
at the same time, there were yarns of men, machines, methods, 
and ‘ stunts ’ that had their humorous side. 

There was one man of whom you may still hear many good 
tales, although unfortunately nowadays he is so far forgotten, 
or is known to so few, that the tales have’ become legends, and 
it is difficult to collect details of some of the best of the stories 
of his shows or to sort out the wild fiction about him from equally 
wild fact. 

‘Elephant,’ or ‘ Africa,’ Rogers was an oldish man by flying 
standards, somewhere between thirty and forty maybe, and before 
war had been a mighty hunter and big game shot in various parts 
of the world. Like so many of the Oversea British, at the first 
word of war he packed and trekked to the coast, took steamer, and 
scurried home and into whatever unit offered the first prospect of 
active service. 

What he did in the beginning I’m not sure, but he bobbed up 
in the Flying Corps as an observer about the time that the airmen 
were beginning to try ‘ sky-scrapping,’ and were inventing all sorts 
of schemes for bringing the other fellow down. ‘ Africa’ made his 
knowledge and experience of scouting and hunting of considerable 
value in observing and reconnaissance work, and at first he was 
highly delighted to be on such a congenial job and be able to make 
full use of his skill. The reports he brought in soon came to be 


1 Copyright in the United States of America by Boyd Cable, 1919. 
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looked on as first class, and the more praise he got for them, and 
valuable he knew them to be, the keener he became on his work 
and on his air scouting. 

He was rather annoyed when the air fighting phase began, 
because it was apt to interfere with the scouting and reconnaissance 
which he considered the really important, or, rather, only important 
and useful work of the air service. He admitted readily enough, 
however, the argument put to him that if his reports were valuable 
to our Staff, so the reports of German air observers on our troop and 
transport movement, etc., would be equally useful to the German 
Staff. But he still took little interest in air fighting. ‘ There’s no 
sense in it,’ he declared. ‘A couple of machines buzz round each 
other, popping off with pistols and things, wasting each other’s 
time and using machines we’re too short of as it is, when they might 
be reconnoitring and doing some real work. *Tisn’t as if they hurt 
each other. They don’t, that ever I’ve heard of; or if they do, 
it’s so seldom it doesn’t count.’ 

He began to take a different tone when, shortly after, out on a 
patrol he was bothered for a full hour by a German Taube that 
kept on circling about him and taking pot shots with a rifle. It 
interrupted his work, especially as his pilot was naturally averse 
to keeping a straight course and paying no attention to the erratic 
dives and darts of the enemy machine. ‘ It’s all very well,’ he told 
Africa afterwards on the ground, ‘ but the way that silly ass was 
barging about, he might have bumped into us any minute if I 
hadn’t dodged.’ 

Africa grumbled, but after this took up a service rifle with 
him, and then a couple of them and a good supply of ammunition. 
He and his pilot had a couple more scraps, and in these Africa 
blazed away every round, getting more and more savage every 
minute and at every shot as he saw no visible results of his shooting. 
He was positive he had scored some hits, and although he took 
in good enough part the uproarious chaff he had to submit to 
in mess when he stated his claims and beliefs of hits, he was 
undoubtedly a good deal nettled over the business. 

He paid more attention now to watching for enemy machines 
and never failed to tackle any he saw while up, or to rush his pilot 
to a machine and into the air if a German was reported in sight. 
He wasted many rounds, and became more and more annoyed in 
each combat when either or both machines, after heartily shooting 
away all their ammunition or burning all their petrol had to part 
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uninjured and go their own ways. He abandoned hope of ever 
bringing down a German with the service rifle, cursing the small- 
ness of its bore and its ‘ tenpenny nail of a bullet,’ and tried out 
various other offensive weapons which were then more or less 
in vogue. He carried aloft loads of little steel darts or ‘ flechettes ’ 
and hung breathlessly overside waiting while his pilot manceuvred 
for an upper position which would allow the darts to be dropped 
on the enemy’s head ; and he did the same thing with the primitive 
bombs of thoSe days. The result with both was the same—nil. 

About this time both sides were hunting for an effective air- 
fighting weapon and trying all sorts of dodges, and Africa, when 
he was introduced to a light machine-gun, plucked up his hopes 
again and took it aloft fully satisfied that with this he couldn’t 
fail. But he did, mainly because the machine-gun rarely managed 
to fire off more than three to six rounds before it jammed. In 
trials on the ground it always worked well and satisfactorily ; 
in the air it never did. Africa decided disgustedly that air fighting 
was ‘ ikona good ’ and—to the delight of his superiors and the Staff 
—turned his full attention again to reconnaissance work and use- 
ful reports. ‘If any of those black-cross brutes come dodging 
around and shooting at us while I’m hunting information,’ he 
told his pilot, ‘ you just let em shoot, and we get on with our own 
palaver. They won’t hit us in a hundred years anyway, judging 
by what I’ve known and what I’ve just found out about shooting.’ 

But he returned one day to the drome sizzling with wrath 
because a beastly Allemand had attacked them, and, after a few 
rounds from a rifle, had hit the tail of their machine with a thing 
like an explosive cricket ball and blown half of it to ribbons. 

‘Rifle grenade, of course,’ said the Squadron C.O., inspecting 
the damage. ‘ You were lucky to get back after it.’ 

‘Lucky!’ spluttered Africa, and added a few lengthy and 
lurid remarks about luck and rifle grenades. 

‘Why not take some up and try ’em yourself ?’ suggested the 
C.O. But Africa would have none of them. ‘ Rotten things,’ 
he said, ‘I’ve tried *em on the ground at a target. I'll defy any 
man to shoot siraight with them, and if they won't hit a barn 
door at fifty paces on the ground, what are the odds against 
hitting a machine moving at 70 an hour firing from another machine 
doing thesame ? No, you wait. I’m going home on leave presently, 
and I’ll bring back something that’s going to make these German 
fliers sit up with a jerk.’ 
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He wouldn’t say what he was going to bring back, so when he 
finally went on his two- or three-day leave there was a good deal 
of curiosity in the squadron over his plans. The curiosity gave 
way to riotous and ribald laughter when he returned and unpacked 
and offered for inspection a rifle with a long barrel and a bore 
like a young cannon. ‘ What is it?’ and ‘What museum did 
you loot?’ and ‘Yah! Robber! Who pinched the Dread- 
nought’s gun?” and ‘ Why not a bow and arrow, Affy ?’ were 
amongst the very mildest of the remarks that greeted the appear- 
ance of the weapon. But the mess fairly roared at sight of the 
ammunition and of the expression with which Africa’s pilot regarded 
it. The cartridges were huge, solid brass things carrying a leaden 
bullet that looked as big as a man’s thumb. ‘ Aren’t those eighteen- 
pounder shells, Africa ?’ asked one, and the pilot looking from 
the cartridges to the gun and back to the cartridges, heaved a 
sigh. ‘ Peerin’ into the hazy future, Africa,’ he said, ‘I can see 
myself bringin’ home an observer with a broken shoulder an’ a 
dislocated neck or spine; that is if the recoil doesn’t kick you 
overboard, or me ’n’ the old machine out of the sky.’ 

‘You wait,’ said Africa serenely, ‘ Wacht een bitye.’ 

‘ Ought to break things if you can hit ’em,’ said the C.0O., picking 
up a cartridge and hefting the weight of it. 

‘Stopped more’n one full-sized elephant,’ said Africa grinning. 
‘Tt’s my old elephant-gun that I’ve shot all sorts of big game 
with. As you say, what it hits has to break. They’re four-ounce 
bullets.’ 

‘Four-ounce ? Bullets! You mean cartridges ?’ 

“No, baas,’ said Africa. ‘ Bullets. They run just four to the 
pound. Weigh ’em if you like.’ 

And four to the pound they were—big, solid, ugly lumps of 
naked lead. Africa took a pocketful and his elephant-gun up 
with him on his next trip. He instructed his pilot carefully. ‘ You 
dodge her about till I can get a fair shot, at anything round thirty 
to forty paces,’ he said. ‘ You don’t need to bother about keeping 
that range or position for more’n a second or two. I don’t try 
to aim with this old gun; snap-shooting is good enough for me, 
and that’s the sort of shooting ought to be most useful in this 
game,’ 

It was some little time before he got a chance to try his elephant- 
gun tactics; but sure enough one day they ran into a scrap, and 
the pilot spent ten minutes dodging for position, while the German 
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pot-shotted at them with a rifle and then an automatic pistol. 
Then came a moment when the two machines circled into one 
another and flew almost broadside on. The pilot, sitting behind 
Africa, saw him swing the huge gun to position, and apparently, 
before the butt had well touched’ his shoulder, ‘ Bang!’ it went 
off with a report like a field-piece. 

‘Must have fair blown the middle out of him,’ said the pilot, 
after describing the end of the German. ‘ His nose and tail sort 
of folded up together—like shutting a jack-knife. Then the 
remains went down—wallop!’ 

After this there was a little less joking at Africa’s expense, 
although many were convinced that his winning shot was a pure 
fluke and that he could never repeat it. They had to revise that 
opinion after Africa’s next fight, where again, on his first fair shot, 
his enemy collapsed, went down and crashed in a heap of wreckage 
which burst into flames as it hit the ground. Both these fights 
were over enemy territory, so nothing was known of the details 
of how or where man or machine was hit; but in the next fight 
the hitting power of the old elephant-gun was clearly demonstrated 
in a fashion beyond argument. 

On this occasion Africa was out on a reconnaissance, and un- 
fortunately there was no machine on the drome in flying order 
when a Boche arrived and proceeded to drop bombs all over the 
place, with particular attention to the spot where the squadron's 
petrol was stored. He came low, too, taking careful aim and 
making several tries for the petrol, quite regardless of the frantic 
endeavours of every man on or near the drome who could grab or 
find any sort of a shootable weapon, to fetch him down. 

When he had expended his bombs, the Boche rose and sailed 
off for his lines, apparently no penny the worse for all the target 
practice on him. The men of the squadron stood watching him 
go, gnashing their teeth and saying things, until suddenly one 
shouted, ‘There’s one of ours coming back,’ and immediately 
after, ‘It’s Africa!’ The excitement rose to fever heat, and all 
sorts of hopes and fears were loudly and fervently expressed. 
‘Will he see him? . . . If he can only cut him off! . . . Whata 
chance for his old elephant-gun! .. .’ 

Africa or his pilot did see, and presently the squadron, fairly 
hopping with excitement now, watched their machine swerve, cut 
across the path of the German, force him to circle, and then keep 
him dodging and turning and swerving in a manoeuvring for 
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position. The German made desperate efforts to break clear and 
continue his way home, but he was out-flown, and found it im- 
possible to escape. The wind was blowing towards our side and 
drifting the two machines back towards the drome and the wildly 
excited spectators of the duel. 

Africa’s pilot was playing for the position he knew his observer 
wanted ; Africa was waiting, tense and strung, ready to open 
fire with his machine-gun, and still more ready and anxious to 
drop it and pick up the old elephant-gun he held gripped between 
his knees. The machine-gun was a concession to orders and the 
opinions of the reigning powers. Africa distrusted and was tho 
roughly contemptuous of it, but if he had a fight and came down 
without having fired it, had a vision before him of many written 
and long-worded explanations. So he gave first trial to the despised 
machine-gun. It is true he did not waste much of an opportunity 
on it, merely loosing off a few rounds at hopelessly long range 
when he had for a moment a clear field of fire. The gun justified 
his poor opinion of it by jamming in a firm-wedged cross-fe d stop- 
page after the seventh round. Africa heaved a sigh of content and 
hitched the big elephant-rifle up into position, ready cocked, with 
the butt snugged under his arm and the muzzle over the cockpit. 
Ready f r real business now, he waited confidently, his head swivel- 
ling to the swing of the machine, his eyes glued fast on his arget. 

The machine he was on was one of a type then common in the 
Corps, a tractor two-seater, with the observer in front. His cockpit 
was just forward of the wings that stretched out to either side of 
him—the one above, and the other below, the body of the machine. 
He could shoot straight out to either side, on a line at right angles 
to the machine’s flight, but nothing astern of that line, because 
there his bullets might cut away any of the bracing struts and stays 
between the two wings. He could shoot straight out or up, ard 
forward to such an angle as would bring his bullets clear of the tij s 
of his whirling screw, but nothing forward of this again because h’s 
bullets would hit the serew. The field of fire, you will see, wes 
extremely limited, and a greal deal depended on the ability of the 
pilot to bring the machine into such a position as gave the observer 
a chance to shoot. The Germans, of course, knew just as well as 
Africa did, the positions they could be in without being shot at, 
and the ones they could only fly in at the risk of a bullet meetirg 
them, and for long minutes there was some rather pretty dodging 
on both sides for such a position as either wanted. 
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Africa’s chance came at last, when his pilot dived in under the 
German and the black-crossed wings swept over him. In an instant 
the gun-butt jumped to shoulder, the long barrel swung up, and 
the wide-mouthed muzzle spat a long streaking flash of fire and 
a thunderous report. Nothing happened, and with quick auto- 
matic actions Africa jerked the breech open, slid in another long 
cartridge, snapped it to again, and hitched the rifle forward and 
to the ready position. 

‘ Missed ! ’ he bawled back at his pilot, and made motions to 
get after the enemy again. Once more the two fell to twisting 
and dodging and swinging to and from each other, like boxers or 
fencers footing warily round, and each searching for an opening in 
the other’s guard. Once the Boche secured position and rapped 
off a few shots ; then Africa almosthadan opening, and was actually 
swinging the butt to shoulder, when a sudden twist by the enemy 
screened him behind Africa’s wing-tip. But at last another fair and 
square chance came, as his pilot swung in a sharp banking turn that 
brought them sweeping across the tail of the enemy. Once more 
the big rifle jumped and flamed and roared ; and this time it was 
plain that it had hit, and hit hard. Their opponent lurched and 
spun wildly for a moment, steadied and righted, and with engine 
stopped went down in a long volplane, flattened out wobbling and 
swaying dangerously, and made a cross-wind landing that skewed 
and wrecked his under-carriage. Africa’s pilot made haste to slide 
down and land close by the wreck, and the two were out of their 
machine before it had well stopped, and running over to where 
the German pilot was climbing slowly and clumsily from his machine. 
They only reached him some seconds before the squadron arrived 
in a heap, choking for breath, panting out cheers and congratula- 
tions, and thumping Africa and his pilot on the back until they 
threatened to hit back. 

Then they proceeded to inspect their prize. The machine 
had suffered no further damage from the landing beyond the 
broken under-carriage, but Africa’s bullet had done quite fully 
all the damage it required. He had fired into the tail of the machine 
you will remember. His bullet had slashed across the rudder, 
entered the fuselage, continued along its length, tearing, smashing 
and splintering everything in its path; had passed between the 
pilot’s arm and body, gouging a solid wad out of his flying clothes, 
and cutting a gash through the muscles above his ribs that ‘ might 
have been made with a plough-share,’ splashed the wreckage of 
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his instrument-board about his astonished ears, passed on and 
punched. a large hole in the near end of the petrol tank and blew 
a hole in the far end big enough to put your head through, killed 
the observer, cartied on into the engine and utterly wrecked it, 
finishing its career by blowing two of the cylinders to fragments 
that, as some one said, ‘ Looked like a paper bag you'd put a 
foot through.’ 

The wounded pilot was allowed to look, and at sight of the 
damage, and then of the gun that had done it, he was first amazed 
and then furiously angry. ‘It vas nod honest war-fights,’ he 
declared vehemently. ‘ You shoots me, you mine sergeant kills 
mit ein cannon—ein feld-cannon. You vas butchereds.’ 

He calmed down afterwards, it is true, and finally as guest 
of the mess, drank an amazing amount of liquor and afterwards 
wrote a note (which the squadron promised to drop over the line), 
describing the frightful weapon and the damage it did. ‘ Don’t 
you worry, sir,’ said Africa, when the C.O. doubted the wisdom 
of giving information to the enemy of their new weapon. ‘I'll 
feel safe endugh if ever they do arm their observers with elephant- 
guns. They wouldn’t make a hit in a blue moon. That sort of 
shooting takes knack and a heap of training at snap-shooting. 
Yes, I can hit with it, but just because I’ve had a heap of 
those things, and in Zululand they have a native name for me 
that means “‘ He-who-shoots-once-without-looking-and-the-beast-is- 
dead.” Let him give ’em the tip, and they take it, if they like.’ 

So the German wrote his note, adding the informrtion, which 
they gave him, that one hundred more Africans with one hundred 
elephant-guns and all equally skilled in their use were expected 
to join the Flying Corps from England any day. 

“Make ’em think twice about coming within range of any of 
our machines for a bit,’ chuckled the mess; but unfortunately 
the note was never sent. The German tore it up after having a 
few more drinks and being allowed to fire a shot from Africa’s 
rifle. The recoil knocked him flat and kicking, and after he had 
gathered himself and collected his wits and staggered back into 
the mess, he found his note and tore it up. 

‘T gonfess,’ he said mournfully, ‘I had thoughts that I my 
kommandant inform, and soon my comrades with new rifles likewise 
arm. I gonfess—I am soldier and it is for the Fatherland—I would 
my comrades help to shoot you. But ’—sorrowfully, and fingering 
tenderly at his stiffening shoulder—‘ But not themselfs to shoot.’ 





SOME REMINISCENCES. 
BY THE RT. HON. LORD EVERSLEY. 


VI. At tHe Apmrratty, 1871. 


My appointment as Secretary to the Admiralty in 1871 was not 
my first experience of work there. I had been Civil Lord during 
the short administration of Lord Russe!l in 1866, and I had, there- 
fore, some knowledge of the working of the department under the 
old regime. In the interval immense changes had been effected 
in the department. During the first two years of Mr. Gladstone’; 
administration of 1868, Mr. Childers had filled the post of First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and had been extraordinarily active in 
carrying out reforms in the central department, in every dockyard, 
and in every branch of the Naval Service. Of all the members of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, he was the most eager for reform and 
for enforcing economy. There can be no doubt whatever that 
the Departments and Service were greatly in need of administrative 
reforms. Abuses of the most serious kind existed in every direction. 
The dockyards especially were the scene of waste and corruption. 
It was notorious that contracts with the Admiralty went by favour 
or something worse. The naval officers of the Board and at the 
dockyards were in no way responsible for this. It is to the honour 
of the Naval Service that it has always been free from any suspi- 
cion of this kind. If they erred it was because they were not 
suspicious enough of those with whom they came in contact, 
believing that others acted in the same good faith as themselves. 
Mr. Childers had tackled these questions with the greatest activity 
and courage during the two years he presided at the Board. Two 
of the dockyards, Woolwich and Deptford, were closed. Reduc- 
tions were made in the civil staffs of the Admiralty and the dock- 
yards. The number of naval officers on the active list was largely 
reduced, and a scheme of retirement was adopted so as to secure 
that officers should reach the higher ranks while still efficient. 
The foreign squadrons were revised and reduced by the with- 
drawal of a great number of small vessels. The number of able 
seamen was maintained, but a great reduction was effected of non- 
combatants. The Board of Admiralty itself was completely 
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altered in character. It had been a kind of Imperium in Imperio. 
It corresponded by letter with all the other departments of the 
Admiralty under the same roof and with the dockyards. Its 
members (the Naval Lords and others) were, in theory, jointly 
responsible for everything that was done by the Board, and there 
was no individual responsibility. The Board met every day and 
matters were brought before it by the individual members who 
had charge of details, and decisions were asked for. After a brief 
discussion, the First Lord of the Admiralty gave his decision, and 
there never was any vote taken. Next to the First Lord, the 
First Naval Lord was by far the most important member, and his 
opinion, as a rule, outweighed that of the Junior Lords. There 
was a most serious waste of time in discussing the most trivial 
question, while, of necessity, others of real importance were dealt 
with by the First Lord in consultation with the First Naval Lord 
and such other Lords as he thought fit to consult, and were only 
brought before the Board for the purpose of registering decisions 
already arrived at. Mr. Childers, by Order in Council, distributed 
the work of the department between the different Lords of the 
Admiralty and made each one of them responsible to the First 
Lord for the work entrusted to him. He did away with the daily 
meetings of the Board. It was only called together on rare occasions 
when it was desirable to take the opinion of ail its members on 
professional questions of importance. 

A new Contract Department was set up at the Admiralty which 
rigidly enforced honesty and economy. 

By all these measurts a great saving was effected without, it 
was earnestly maintained, reducing in any degree the real force 
and efficiency of the Navy for war purposes. The Navy estimates 
which, in 1866, had amounted to about £11,100,000 were, in 1870, 
reduced to £9,300,000—a saving of nearly two millions. 

A reduction of this magnitude could not be effected without 
disturbance to the interests of a large number of persons. Grave 
complaints arose as to the results of the economic policy of the new 
Board. My own confident conclusion, from subsequent experience 
of the changes, was that, with rare exception, they were fully 
justified. But they had been carried out too quickly and, in some 
cases, with too little consideration for the interests which were 
displaced, and with a boasting of economy which was hateful to 
the Naval Service. These great changes might well have been 
spread over a longer time. As it was, Mr. Childers broke down in 
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health from overwork and from the anxiety caused by the con- 
centration of personal attacks on him by hosts of persons whose 
interests were affected. One consequence of this epoch of drastic 
changes was that many of the departments of the Admiralty 
were riddled with disaffection. The most secret matters were 
communicated to the Service papers and formed material for 
attacks upon the Government. The difference in this respect 
between the Admiralty and the Board of Trade, where I had served 
for two years, was most marked. 

Mr. Goschen, who succeeded Mr.’Childers as First Lord in 1871, 
shortly before my appointment as Secretary, had a most difficult 
task—that of restoring departmental confidence and loyalty, and 
of winning back the good opinion and support of the Naval Service 
asa whole. He brought to the task a mind of exceptional subtlety 
and penetration. He was not a reformer of the type of Mr. Childers. 
I cannot recall to mind that he effected any reform of importance 
during his three years of office at the Admiralty. His was 
essentially a conservative type of mind. He was cautious, con- 
ciliatory, and rather timid as to new adventures. 

Next to Mr. Goschen at the Board was the First Sea Lord, at 
that time Sir Sidney Dacres, a breezy and bluff sailor of the old 
type, with great knowledge of the profession, and great natural 
instincts of ready decision and command. I always thought that 
if a naval war had occurred, the Admiral would have greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in command of a fleet. But he was not well 
fitted for the work of administration at the Admiralty. He was 
incautious in his language outside the Admiralty, and at his 
Naval Club. It may be worth while here to narrate the incident 
which it was generally believed led to the retirement from the 
Admiralty of this distinguished officer. 

In the autumn of 1872, the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. 
Goschen, with two of the Naval Lords and myself, as Secretary, 
embarked at Portsmouth on the Admiralty yacht and steamed to 
Portland in order to be present at an experimental trial of heavy 
guns against an obsolete vessel, the Glatton, with thick armour 
plates. - 

On entering the bay, we found the Channel Fleet at anchor there. 
The Board signalled to the Admiral in command of it that its 
presence was not to supersede him and that the morning and evening 
gun would be fired from his vessel as Senior Officer. Shortly after 
our arrival the Queen’s yacht, the Victoria and Albert, also turned 
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up there with the Prince of Wales on board and flying the Royal 
Standard. In the course of dinner, at sunset, we heard, to our sur- 
prise, the loud reports of two guns. Sir Sidney Dacres was greatly 
excited by this and, rushing on deck, found that a gun had been 
fired from the Royal yacht as well as from the Admiral’s vessel. 
He sent an officer to demand an explanation from the captain of 
the yacht. The reply was that, in virtue of the Royal Standard, 
the gun should be fired from the Queen’s yacht. Sir Sidney then 
sent word that, on the next morning, the gun would be fired only 
from the vessel of the Admiral commanding the Channel Fleet. 
The Prince of Wales, badly advised by a retired Admiral who was 
his guest, took umbrage at this, weighed anchor at once and 
retired to Cowes. He made complaint to the then Queen (Victoria). 
There ensued a correspondence on the subject. 

Sir Sidney, in his reply, went beyond what was necessary to 
meet the claim of the Prince of Wales, and contended that, even 
if the Queen herself had been on board the yacht, no command 
could have been given by Her Majesty to the fleet unless her naval 
advisers, the Board of Admiralty, had been with her, and that, 
consequently, the morning and evening gun, as symbol of command, 
should be fired from the Admiral’s vessel and not from the yacht. 
This was the main cause of dispute. The Queen did not support 
the claim of the Prince of Wales but she mentioned her own right 
of supremacy in such a matter. There can be no doubt that, 
technically, Sir Sidney Dacres was in the right. The Sovereign 
by commission delegates his authority in the Navy to the Board 
of Admiralty, and, so long as the Commission exists, cannot give 
a command to the fleet except through the Board. On any im- 
portant official occasion, the Queen, when on board the Royal 
yacht, was invariably attended by members of the Board of 
Admiralty, and the Admiralty flag as well as the Royal Standard 
was flown, the latter on the main, the former on the foremast. 
When the Queen was on hoard in a private capacity the Royal 
Standard alone was flown, and there was no authority to issue 
command to the fleet. 

The same kind of question appears to have arisen in the Army. 
Th the early days of Aldershot, when the Queen and the late Prince 
Consort were in residence there in the Royal Pavilion, the Prince 
Consort, on behalf of the Queen, gave an order to the Colonel of 
some regiment there. It was pointed out to him by the Ministers 
of that time that no such order could be given by the Sovereign 
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except by the advice of a Secretary of State and through the channel 
of the Commander-in-Chief, and this was assented to. 

In the case of the Navy, after the incident I have referred to 
and the long discussion that ensued between the Queen and Mr. 
Goschen, an arrangement was arrived at which admitted for the 
future the claim of the Queen, and an Order in Council was issued 
to the effect that, whenever the Sovereign was on board the Royal 
yacht and the Royal Standard was flown, the morning and evening 
gun was to be fired from the yacht and not from any other ve-sel 
of war which might happen to be present, and that the same course 
was to be observed whenever the Prince of Wales was on board the 
Royal yacht specially representing the Sovereign, but not on other 
occasions. 

This knotty point, therefore, was settled. It might, perhaps, 
have been avoided by a more tactful treatment. As it was, the 
epi.ode was generally believed to be the cause of the retirement of 
Sir Sidney Dacres from his post as First Naval Lord. I cannot 
positively say that this was the case, as no explanation was afforded 
of the retirement either by the Admiral or Mr. Goschen. The 
general impression was that the latter was not sorry to avail him- 
self of the incident and of the Royal displeasure to part company 
with Sir Sidney Dacres, who had shown many defects in his 
service at the Admiralty. 

After witnessing the gunnery trial at Portland, the Board of 
Admiralty went on in their yacht to Devonport for their annual 
inspection of dockyard: and, while there, witnessed from Mount 
Edgcumbe the entrance of the Channel Fleet into the Sound, a 
beautilul sight. We were the guests of Lord Mount Edgeumbe 
at luncheon. I cbserved over the mantelpiece of his dining-room 
a picture by William Van de Velde of the Royal Charlvs, the flag- 
ship of the Duke of York, brother of Charles I. and head of the 
Admiralty. This was the vessel which conveyed Charles IJ. from 
Holland to England on the restoration of the Monarchy. There 
were two pencil drawings of the picture on either side of it, sent 
from Holland for approval. Among the differences in them was 
that, in the one, the Royal Standard alone was flown. In the 
other, the Admiralty flag of the foul-anchor was shown on the 
forema-t, and this was carricd cut in the picture. It would seem 
from this that it was recognised in those days that the Admiralty 
flag was necessary as well as the Royal Standard as the symbol 
of conimand. 
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It was on the occasion of this visit to Devonport that I first 
made acquaintance with Lord Char!es Beresford. He was Flag- 
Lieutenant to the Admiral of the Port, Sir Harry Keppel. He 
was a most energetic and popular young officer. He owned a team 
of high-bred Irish horses which he drove four-in-hand. He offered 
to take Mr. Goschen and myself a drive in his coach to Dartmoor. 
It seemed to be a perilous trip. He drove at a tremendous pace 
through the narrow lanes and up and down the steep hills of Dart- 
moor. It was suggested by some wag thai he wished to imperil 
the lives of two members of the Radical Government. But, in 
fact, it was his usual methed. Occasionally the Admiral, Sir Harry 
Keppel, took the reins, and then, indeed, the lives of his passengers 
were in grave peril, for he had all the courage but none of the skill 
of his Flag-Lieutenant. 


The retirement of Sir Sidney Dacres from the post of First 
Naval Lord put an end to a scheme to which Mr. Goschen and I 
had devoted a great deal of time and attention in 1871, namely, 
the substitution of a naval college on shore for the old Britannia 
cadet ship anchored in Dartmouth Harbour. As a result of an 
inspection of that ship and of full inquiries, we had come to the 
conclusion not only that it was a most extravagant and wasteful 
establizhment, but was very detrimental tu the health of the cadets 
who were being educated there, and it was most necessary to remove 
them from the ship and co provide a college on shore for them. 
The matter was brought beiore the Board, and though there was 
some opposition on the part of the Naval Lords, Sir Sidney Dacres 
gave his consent to it, and I was authorised to make inquiries as to 
asite for a naval college. It was not then thought that Dartmouth 
would be a good site. The climate was relaxing. It was remote 
from London. 

Among other sites which came under consideration was that 
of Branksea Island in Poole Harbour. The island consisted of over 
500 acres, the whole of which was in one ownership and was 
offered for sale at a very reasonable price. I inspected the property 
and was very much taken with it. The island faced the entrance 
of Poole Harbour, and at the part facing the sea there existed an 
old castle to which very large additions had been made within 
recent years and a palatial building had been erected with marble 
steps leading down to the sea. It was an obvious advantage that 
the whole island could be purchased. The property had been in 
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the Court of Chancery for some years under circumstances which 
I will presently mention, and the legal question of ownership being 
now determined, it was offered for sale at a price very much less 
than the money expended on building the mansion. It is not my 
purpose, however, to enter upon the question as to the fitness of 
such a site fora naval college. Before the question could be brought 
before the Board the change took place to which I have above 
referred. Sir Sidney Dacres was replaced by Sir Alexander 
Milne, a canny Scotsman, one of the most distinguished officers 
of his day, and of a very different type to his predecessor. 
Admiral Milne was vehemently opposed to the policy of abolishing 
the Britannia, and opposition also arose on the part of the other 
Naval Lords, and Mr. Goschen most reluctantly was compelled 
to give way to naval opinion on the subject. The scheme of a 
college on shore was dropped, and twenty-five years passed before 
it was again revived and a college erected for the purpose at 
Dartmouth. 

What I am now concerned in is to tell the story which I heard 
on my visit to Branksea, supplemented from other sources, as to 
its ownership within recené years and the erection of the great 
mansion of which I have spoken. About twenty years before my 
visit, the island and the old ruined castle, which was then about 
the only building on it, were offered for sale at a very moderate 
price, somewhere about £12,000. 

Among those attracted by the low price were a Colonel Waugh 
and his wife. When going over the island, Mrs. Waugh three or 
four times turned up some white clay with her parasol. Having 
some knowledge of geology, she thought that the white clay was 
a deposit of clay suitable for the finer qualities of china. Under 
this belief, she persuaded her husband to obtain an option olf 
purchase of the island for a reasonable time, and sent down an 
expert from London to report on the geological condition 
of the island, and whether there was any deposit of china clay 
on it. 

The expert, after careful examination, reported that Mrs. 
Waugh was quite right, and that underneath a great part of 
the island there existed a bed of white clay suitable for the 
finest porcelain and of great value—equal to the well-known 
deposits in Cornwall. The island, he said, had in remote ages 
been at the bottom of a crater where this clay was deposited. 
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He estimated that the value of this was over one million of 
money. 

Upon receipt of this report, Colonel Waugh and his wife, who 
had but small means of their own, availed themselves of the option 
of purchase at £12,000 and firmly believed that they had come 
into a fortune of over one million. 

Their hopes were further confirmed by two other experts who 
completely outbid the first one, and reported that there were 200 
acres of this clay deposit, having an average depth of 60 feet, giving 
an aggregate of 30,000,000 tons of clay, worth at least £15,000,000. 
One of these experts visited all the clay works in England and 
reported that none of them compared with the Branksea deposit 
for richness. Upon the strength of these reports Colonel 
Waugh and his wife believed themselves possessed of fabulous 
wealth. ‘ 

Colonel Waugh became a director of an Indian bank which 
had its headquarters in London. He persuaded his fellow directors 
that he had come into possession of a most valuable property and 
he induced them from time to time to lend him very large sums of 
money upon the security of the bed of china clay. 

With the money thus obtained by loan from the bank, Colonei 
Waugh and his wife proceeded to live as though they had a secure 
income of over £20,000 a year with a capital sum from which they 
could draw for any outlay. They erected a large mansion in an 
extension of the old castle and built on the island a beautiful 
church, at a cost of £10,000, to which they removed the remains 
of Colonel Waugh’s ancestors from different parts of the country. 
There was a great function for the consecration of this church by 
the Bishop of the Diocese, and all the leading people of the county 
were invited to it. They hired a large house in London where they 
entertained London Society on a great scale. 

Mrs. Waugh had a daughter by her first husband. She was 
given out as the heiress of this fortune. They gave frequent balls 
for her benefit. I recollect when I was a very young man going 
to one of these balls where all the fashion of London were to be met. 
This merry game went on for some years. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Waugh established clay works on the 
island. But it turned out that, although the bed of clay was un- 
doubtedly there underlying the island, and although it was white © 
clay exactly like the best of the Cornish china clay, yet it was 
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wanting in some ingredient, and after long and costly experiments 
it was determined that it was not suitable for the manufacture of 
porcelain. It was only capable of the manufacture of such coarse 
things as drainage pipes. But Colonel Waugh and his wife could 
not believe in the failure of their hopes, and went on at the same 
- rate, and the credulous bank, having lent so much, went on 
lending more in the hope of recovering what it had already 
advanced. 

The inevitable crash, I was told, came about in this way. At 
that time the Borough of Poole returned a member to the House 
of Commons. A vacancy occurred by the death of the member. 
The tradespeople of the little town thought that they could not 
do better than invite their enormously wealthy neighbour at Brank- 
sea to become a candidate. They went on a deputation there for 
the purpose. Unfortunately, Colonel Waugh was away and they 
were received by his wife. This lady was rather deaf. She mis- 
understood the purport of their mission. She thought they had 
come to dun her husband for payment of his debts. She begged 
them to give her husband time to pay. Everybody would ulti- 
mately be paid, as the clay was going to be a great success. The 
tradespeople were astonished. On comparing notes after the inter- 
view they found that Colonel Waugh owed money to all of them. 
They smelt a rat. They decided to test his solvency by imme- 
diate legal proceedings. These brought about a crash. The bank 
refused to make further advances. The next that was heard of 
Colonel Waugh and his wife was that they were travelling in Spain, 
a country with whom there was no treaty for the extradition of 
fraudulent bankrupts. 

The flight of Colonel Waugh brought about the failure of the 
Indian bank which had advanced a quarter of a million on the 
security of the bed of china clay. 

This brought me into connection with the story in another way. 
At that time I was on intimate terms with a distinguished man 
of very large fortune, who had held a high office in India and, before 
giving it up, had directed his private secretary to put his savings 
into the bank I have referred to for remittance to England. His 
secretary misunderstood the direction and bought shares in the 
bank. My friend delayed correcting the mistake by the imme- 
diate sale of the shares till his return to England. Meanwhile, 
the bank broke. There was unlimited liability, and it turned 
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out that there were very few solvent shareholders. My friend’s 
fortune was in danger of being swallowed up in the bankruptcy 
of the bank. 

He asked my advice as to what he should do to save something 
out of the wreck. I looked into the matter and had consultations 
with his solicitor, and we advised him to pay the calls already 
made before another call could be made and then to realise the 
whole of his fortune and go abroad beyond the reach of legal 
process, when he might effect a compromise with his creditors of 
the bank. He took this advice. He paid up calls to the amount 
of £10,000 and then realised all his property and went abroad before 
a new call was made. Later, he compromised with the creditors 
of the bank for another £40,000, and was able to return to England 
having saved the residue of his fortune. The mistake of his private 
secretary caused him the loss of about £60,000. 

To revert to Branksea. After the disappearance of Colonel 
Waugh and the bankruptcy of the Indian bank, the island got 
into Chancery. A dispute arose between the creditors of Colonel 
Waugh and the creditors of the bank as to whose property it was. 
This occupied the Law Courts for some years, and it was only when 
this was determined that the place was put up for sale. When I 
went to the island to inspect it, as I have described, I was shown 
over it by a man who had been valet to Colonel Waugh and 
who had got into possession of the clay works without paying 
any rent for them, and had made a fair income by making drainage 
pipes. He told me some of the details of this story, and especially 
the incident of the interview between Mrs. Waugh and the 
tradesmen of Poole. 

After the abandonment of my project to purchase the island for 
a naval college, Branksea was bought by Mr. G. Cavendish Bentinck, 
a well-known member of the House of Commons, who lived 
there for some years en grand Seigneur. He endeavoured to 
utilise the clay for the manufacture of terra-coita ware, but the 
experiment was not a success, and the clay works were finally 
abandoned. 

I have never heard what became of Colonel Waugh and his 
wife. They must have long since passed away. They were not 
to be classed with ‘ordinary swindlers ; they firmly believed in 
their good fortune in discovering this mine of wealth in the 
island, and thought they were justified in living as millionaires. 
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In looking back at the period of their tenure of the island 
and their extravagant life at the expense of the Indian bank, 
they may have felt as did General Fleury, the intimate friend 
and fellow-conspirator of Louis Napoleon in founding the Second 
Empire in France, who successively held many high offices of 
State, when some friend condoled with him on the fall of the 
Empire, replied, ‘Cependant nous nous avons amusés pendant 
plusieurs années.’ 





GERMANY UNDER THE CONQUEROR’S HEEL. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP FRODSHAM: 


Ir would be impossible to find an invading army who bear them- 
selves more modestly than do the British in their area of occupation 
in Germany. It would be difficult to imagine an invaded people 
who appear more satisfied to lie quietly under the conqueror’s heel. 
A Prussian officer, living in the neighbourhood of Bonn, said with 
some scorn that he was convinced by recent events that the Rhine- 
landers understood the English far better than they could ever 
understand the Prussians. They certainly understand the super- 
ficial placability of the English soldier. When our advance 
guards marched across the Belgian frontier they shouted fiercely 
to every German who appeared in his doorway to go in, and he 
obeyed. If they had been met even by sulky opposition the British 
invaders might have borne themselves as truculently in the streets 
as they did in the trenches. The German, however, bowed his 
head as a bulrush, and lo! the dreaded army of occupation became 
like an organised crowd of tourists. Guards and Highlanders, 
Canadians and New Zealanders, officers and men from almost every 
regiment in the British Isles, jostled one another in the streets of 
Cologne ‘for to admire an’ for to see.’ The shopkeepers rose to 
the situation, and in consequence they are reaping a rich harvest. 
Consequential civil servants in German uniforms, policemen and 
such like, salute the passing British officers with due form and 
solemnity, while the burghers and their wives go about their 
lawful occasions until nine at night, when they are forced to retire 
to their homes, as though there were no British army in their midst. 
This, on the surface, is Germany under the conqueror’ s heel. Is 
it the real Germany ? 2 

~.. The first impression received in the area of occupation is that 
the Germans, on the whole, are glad to be protected by the British 
from the foes of their own household. The German soldiers, in 
their hurried retreat, did not give much ground for pride in their 
discipline or for confidence in their intentions. They stole every- 
thing they could lay their hands on and sold it for anything they 
could get. The thrifty farmers about Aachen and Diiren bought 
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Government motor wagons for 80 marks, and Government horses 
for 50 marks. For a time they were satisfied with their bargains, 
but slowfooted Nemesis is overtaking them. They are now being 
made to hand over to the military authorities as British property 
their camouflaged wagons and steeds. The German army scared 
the well-to-do. One evening in February I heard a stout citizen 
in the streets of Diiren tirading against some ‘ pig-dogs,’ whom, 
on inquiry, I found to be certain soldiers belonging to the place. 
They had threatened to return to that city of millionaires as in- 
dustrial reformers and had said they would commence with the 
works of the angry speaker. Knowledge of German methods does 
not conduce to a blind belief in the bogey of Bolshevism. 
Bolshevism may be the enemy or the weapon of the enemy. Quien 
sabe? But in either case Diisseldorf is a centre, or a base, for 
revolutionary propaganda. On the day I left an emissary from 
there was caught working among British troops in the streets of 
Cologne. This also has a modifying effect upon the chauvinistic 
leanings of the burghers of the fair city of the Rh‘neland. 

It is ridiculous to talk of the Rhinelanders as displaying ‘ in- 
describable dejection,’ or of their being ‘ utterly broken by defeat.’ 
They are nothing of the sort. They are not repentant for the past, 
although they regret the failure. They are not dissatisfied with 
the present, except as a temporary annoyance. And they are not 
pessimistic about the future. Let any man who imagines other- 
wise converse freely with Germans, and he will soon be converted. 
Not much can be gathered from chance conversation in public 
places. The Germans are learning that it is unsafe to rely upon 
the lingual ignorance, even, of the British soldier. One truculent 
young German, who was annoyed by the presence of some soldiers 
(who travel free on the Cologne trams) commented to a friend dis- 
paragingly upon their personal appearance. A New Zealander 
who was standing by him on the tram platform understood him, 
ani showed his resentment by ejecting from the car the critic, 
who fell upon his head and was taken to the hospital to ruminate 
upon his indiscretion. The judgment of the A.P.M. who told me 
of the occurrence was similar to the celebrated verdict recorded 
by a Welsh jury on the death of Mrs. Winifred Price: ‘ We find, 
sarve her right!’ None the less the gloomy eyes of the people 
in the trams, eyes which are steady enough in their way, display 
neither consciousness of defeat nor true friendliness. Moreover, 
on the other hand, the crowds at the opera every night, and in the 
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cafés by day, show no widespread deep dejection at their country’s 
downfall. The Germans are biding their time. 

Cologne, and its satellitic towns, are traditionally hostile to the 
British. They were so before the rest of Germany dreamed of 
either jealousy or hatred. Their hostility dates back to 1806, 
when the light of the Holy Roman Empire, which once threw its 
splendour over medizeval Europe, flickered out in the Rhineland. 
Napoleon, with audacious mendacity, blamed England for all the 
evils that had fallen upon the see city of the Archbishop Elector, 
while at the same time he arrogated to himself the position of 
Protector of a new Rhenish Confederation. Napoleon took from 
South Germany 147,000 men to fight against the Allies, and he 
tried to strangle British trade with Europe by stopping for it the 
passage of the Rhine. He blew aside the magnificent nothingness 
of Imperial court life, and he laid the foundations of competitive 
trade. These things bulk big with an impressionable and senti- 
mental people. They also explain why Cologne was inimical to 
us long before Heinrich von Treitschke started his false crusade 
of force and hate, a crusade inspired, curiously enough, according 
to his own showing, by a mystical devotion to the Rhine. An 
English newspaper correspondent, unfortunate enough to be im- 
prisoned at Ruhleben, recalls in the Morning Post } the scene in the 
square opposite Cologne Cathedral on the day that the newsboys 
tushed out with special editions announcing that England had 
declared war. The square, he said, was packed with a wild seething 
multitude, intoxicated with the madness of the moment, and with 
hopes of universal plunder. To-day, in the same square, the news- 
women cry out ‘ Kenglish papeers,’ and the people are quiet as 
lambs. 

Cologne, however, is not all the Rhineland, and it is hard to 
believe that the country folk are quite false in their offers of friend- 
ship and help. It would be difficult to persuade the British soldiers 
that such is the case. There are some grim-faced men, who have 
been in the War from the beginning, who despise the Bosch for 
his ‘ tameness,’ and who frankly regret that they cannot do unto 
him in Germany what he did to others in France and Belgium— 
saving such things as the English never do. The majority in the 
army of occupation, however, have no deep-rooted animosity 
against the Germans. The soldier quickly forgets, or he has no 
desire to remember. An ever-increasing number of men never 
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saw the German atrocities upon the civilian population in Belgium, 
nor the wanton destruction of French hearths and homes. They 
are certain to predominate in the new army of occupation. And 
such being so, the whole situation will be modified still further, 
Kiven now, the prevailing attitude of the soldiers, particularly in 
the country districts, reacts upon the people, and confirms them in 
their friendliness. Regulations against fraternising with the enemy 
are strict. It must be assumed that they are obeyed, at least in 
the streets and public places. But regulations or no regulations, 
it is difficult for an English officer to be brusque or rude, for instance, 
to the people upon whom he is billeted who go out of their way 
to forestall his wishes and do him service. With the men, the 
difficulty is still more accentuated. For one thing, the officers have 
sitting-rooms to which they can retire, while the men have none. 
On cold nights they are invited into the kitchens, the only places 
where there are fires, and the people share with them any simple 
luxuries they may have. In one large village near Bonn the people 
provided a Christmas tree apiece for the soldiers there, and decorated 
the branches with bright paper flowers and tiny gifts. After his 
fashion the British soldier is a tender-hearted, homely person. He 
likes children, and he shows his gratitude for any kindness by little 
acts of practical service—by shovelling away the snow from the 
pavement, by cutting wood and drawing water, and even by 
washing the floor or by drying up crockery. The same character- 
istics which endeared him to the French cottagers are now recon- 
ciling the German peasants and artisans to the army of occupation. 
Germans as a whole are a docile people. The same characteristics 
which once made them pliable in the hands of their own Govern- 
ment now tell in favour of the British. 

As every soldier knows, women are the perplexing quantities 
in warfare. Roughly speaking, they may be divided into two 
classes—the hopelessly irreconcilable, and the still more hopelessly 
fraternising. If the army of occupation had been Amazons, the 
whole situation might be changed. Last November a little fierce 
Frenchwoman at Le Cateau, with clenched fists and flashing eyes, 
besought a very self-conscious and unhappy group of Australian 
officers, including myself, to do in detail to the German women 
all that the Germans had done in France. She was not satisfied 
with her audience. In the end it was difficult to know whether 
she was more enraged with the German cochons or with the British 
imbéciles. Similarly, there are some German women who would 
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cheerfully barbecue the British. They once proved the quality 
of their hate by their treatment of the British prisoners, who were 
dragged for their amusement from the cattle trucks which did for 
ambulance waggons upon the broad white railway platform at 
Cologne. But since such luxuries have been denied them in days 
so much out of joint as these, the irreconcilable women of Germany 
relieve their feelings by acting as rudely as they dare to the soldiers 
billeted upon them. Curiously enough, although the soldiers may 
swear with fervour and endeavour with more or less success to 
circumvent their curmudgeonly schemes, they bear no resentment 
against the women. On the contrary they feel a certain respect, 
based upon the firm belief that English and Scottish women, if 
the circumstances were reversed, would be still more irreconcilable. 
‘My old woman would have given them bloody Germans socks 
if they'd coomed into her back kitchen,’ remarked one of the 
K.0.Y.L.1. to a younger comrade, who was seeking sympathy for 
his ejection from that citadel of women’s rights. So far as the 
authorities are concerned, they are not disturbed with the irre- 
concilables. It is the friendly woman who gives them trouble, 
and particularly those of a notorious class, who are a curse to 
friend and foe. There is grave reason for fearing that this class are 
being used deliberately by the Germans, as Bolshevist agitators 
may be used, for damaging the efficiency of the British Army. 
The great majority of the yirls of Germany do not appeal to 
British ideals of beauty, but wise men and women do not omit 
to allow for the influence of propinquity, for love laughs alike at 
locksmiths and army regulations. A puzzling case has presented 
itself in a well-known Division with a high fighting record. A 
certain commander who makes a point of reading the German news- 
papers saw to his horror a notice to the effect that Fraulein E. 
Schmidt was betrothed to Private John Brown of his own regiment. 
The horrified officer at once carpeted Private John Brown, a cautious 
Scot, who replied that he was ‘ no’ fixed in his mind that he was 
going to be married on the lassie.’ He acknowledged, however, 
that he had given her a ring, and that he was considering whether 
he would change his billet to her parents’ house! The editor of 
the paper was next haled before the military authority. He stated 
that the girl’s mother had sent him the advertisement, and that 
he did not know such things were forbidden. Frau Schmidt was 
then summoned. She averred that it was not proper for a young 
girl to walk out with a young man until the neighbours had been 
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thus informed of her swain’s honest intentions, and she had acted 
according to custom. The army regulations only provide for the 
love affairs of ladies who cannot be called proper, and the com- 
manding officer, being a just man, felt that he could not class 
Fraulein Schmidt as one of these without turther evidence, so he 
called for the Burgomaster. There the matter stood when I left 
Germany, but Private John Brown was tucked away safely in 
prison. This seclusion was necessary for his own protection from 
certain ‘toughs’ of his regiment, who persisted in regarding their 
private honour as having been attainted by the paragraph in the 
newspaper. The gordian knot will probably be severed by the 
sword of demobilisation, but the situation raised is likely to be 
repeated when peace has been declared, and when regulations 
against fraternisation have been thereby relaxed. 

Although British rule is light and just, the Germans are made 
to feel that it is there. Throughout the occupied area there are 
many regulations with regard to their conduct. These affect mainly 
the granting of permits to travel from one district to another, the 
supply of billets and of methods of transport, the provision of 
furniture and equipment, and many similar matters. Under 
British administration a great deal of responsibility is laid upon 
the Burgomaster. This is a relief to the military authorities, 
but it also gives stability to German government. When the 
Burgomaster’s authority breaks down, or where there have been 
breaches of the regulations, the cases are tried by a military court 
and fines of varying amounts are inflicted. There are, however, 
a good many cases of food smuggling and of thefts, the perpetrators 
of which cannot be discovered. The Germans steal freely from 
friend and foe, but on the whole they appear to prefer stealing 
from their friends. For reasons of safety there is little pilfering 
in the men’s billets, and conversely there is practically no looting. 
In exceptional cases where there has been robbery under arms, the 
punishments inflicted upon the British by the military courts have 
been very heavy. One amusing case of theft in which the punish- 
ment fitted the crime came under my notice. A sapper com- 
plained to his C.O. that a parcel he had received that morning from 
home had been opened, and some cakes and a bottle of sugar- 
coated cascara pills had been removed. The owner of the billet, 
a stout baker, was promptly interrogated officially. He denied 
with tears all knowledge of the theft. His wife, also with tears, 
affirmed her innocence. The five children howled out their ignor- 
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ance of all matters connected with the parcel. Then it was re- 
membered that a neighbour’s son had been in the house and a tow- 
headed small boy was produced. Did he know anything about 
the matter? Yes, the boy acknowledged the cakes big and little 
by him eaten had been. Did he know anything about the medicine ? 
No, he had seen no medicine, but a bottle of confectioneries un- 
doubtedly he had seen and also eaten. Had he eaten all? Yes, 
he had all consumed—and he was not feeling well ! 

It is not easy to assess accurately the food difficulties in the 
Rhineland. In Cologne there is plenty in the shops, but marked 
at a price which must be prohibitive to the poorer classes. The 
British are forbidden to buy food which may be used by the 
Germans, but it was stated that a good lunch consisting of soup, 
meat, vegetables, bread and beer could be obtained in Cologne 
restaurants for four marks. This in comparison with the prices 
charged in Paris and Brussels is cheap beyond words, but the 
quantities supplied are likely to be much smaller in Germany. 
Some articles of food undoubtedly are very difficult to obtain. For 
instance, I saw a ration of margarine intended to serve for two days 
a family of three. It might have been consumed at a single meal 
by a British working man—if he had condescended to eat margarine. 
The shortage of milk also is great, and the lack of it has affected 
the health of the children, although the British have never 
attempted to regulate the supply as the Belgians have done outside 
Diisseldorf. There infants under one year can receive daily half 
a litre (2 of a pint). Where there are cases of critical illness milk 
is supplied to adults upon the orders of a medical man, but the 
quantity allowed for this purpose is deducted from the infants’ 
supply! The doctors in the Diisseldorf district assert that infant 
mortality in consequence of this milk order is very large. There 
does not appear, however, to be an abnormal infant mortality in 
the Rhine towns under British administration. Small children 
abound, and although some of them are pale and anemic, so far 
as I could observe they were neither lacking in health nor spirits. 
When there was snow on the ground they bombarded passing 
motor-cars without respect either of brigadiers or bishops. One 
bishop at least can testify to the accuracy and strength of their 
fire. 

The distribution of food in Germany has been notoriously 
unequal. The rich could always procure more than their share, 
either in the shops or by illicit visits into the country. The same 
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conditions prevail to-day. Gemiind, for instance, is a notable 
potato-growing district, and every day early this year the train 
from Cologne in the morning brought a procession of visitors, with 
empty baskets, who at night returned with full baskets. One 
night in February the return train was searched just before it left 
Gemiind station, and the Burgomaster confiscated some hundred- 
weights of potatoes! Far more difficult to catch are the pro- 
fessional food smugglers, who through their knowledge of the 
locality are able, to avoid the military patrols in the darkness, and 
so to drive a lucrative trade. In brief, the food shortage in the 
occupied area is probably no greater to-day than it was in England 
a year ago, but the method of distribution is much less efficient. 
This will account for cases of emaciation which undoubtedly can 
be seen here and there. If the British supplement the food supply 
they should also control the distribution. Otherwise the rich and 
unscrupulous will continue to get more than their share, and the 
poor and weak less than they need. 

It is confidently believed that there is scattered all over the 
Rhineland an army of waiters with their bags packed ready to 
return to England when peace is declared! These must remember 
the days when they stood by the fleshpots of Piccadilly and did 
eat bread to the full. On one occasion a Burgomaster allotted me 
a billet with the wife and daughter of a German who traded in 
London, but who is now in an internment camp. The two women 
had been deported to Germany against their own desire. ‘ Will 
you never let us return to London ?’ pleaded the woman, as though 
her fate rested in my hands. ‘ We were so happy in London. We 
are not at home here.’ ‘ They say I speak German with an English 
accent,’ added the daughter, with mingled pride and resentment. 
If I found it distasteful to damp the hopes of these German women 
who regarded London as home, I had no such repugnance in doing 
the same to the director of a big commercial concern, who informed 
me that 80 per cent. of his pre-war trade was with the British 
Empire. ‘ We did not know that we would be at war with England,’ 
he remarked apologetically. To which I replied somewhat brutally, 
‘You mean you did not know that England would defend France 
and that Germany would be beaten.’ The fact remains, however, 
that a large number of Germans are reckoning confidently on 
the re-opening of pre-war connections with England, and this 
mistake has a political value. 

It is impossible at the moment of writing to foretell what will 
come out of the political melting-pot in Paris. One day last 
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February I had the opportunity of discussing, with a captain of 
German industry, the probability of reconstructing another Rhenish 
Confederation. For various reasons, among which trade and 
security of Government bulked largely, this Rhenish manufacturer 
favoured the formation of what he called ‘a buffer state between 
Prussia and France.’ He pointed out that, mutatis mutandis, the 
position to-day reproduced the conditions which prevailed at the 
Congress of Vienna. Now, Prussia must be written for France, 
and the League of Nations for the Holy Alliance. The true policy 
to-day, he opined, was not simply to reverse engines for pro- 
tection against Prussian aggression, and to give to France the 
Rhineland which for a similar reason was in 1815 added to Prussia. 
Wisdom, he thought, lay in creating a Rhenish Republic to be 
protected, ‘under a mandate from the League of Nations, by 
England !’ 

The industries of the Rhineland interested me deeply, partly 
because of their bearing upon England, and partly because I had 
seen how the French factories had been ruthlessly ruined on their 
behalf.1 I tried at Duren to find some French machinery which 
I had heard had been installed in a big paper-mill there. I was 
not successful in my search, but I came away convinced that every- 
thing that could be done to get to work quickly, in competing for 
world markets, was being done. There was, of course; a shortage 
of raw products, but all was ready for a push, and four-fifths of 
the hands were working full time already, doing something. At 
Leverkusen are the huge aniline dye and photographic material 
works which, during the War; were transformed into manufactories 
for poison gas and high explosives. The hands employed at Lever- 
kusen before the War numbered 12,000. During the War these 
were increased to 14,000. Now there are 8,000 working on an 
average five hours a day each. Leverkusen is marking time. At 
Siegburg some palatial munition works are occupied by British 
troops; but in other large works in the town, explosives for com- 
mercial purposes are being made, and German shells, purchased 
from the British military authorities, are being melted down, it is 
said, for the manufacture of agricultural instruments. At Siegburg 
I noticed a phenomenal number of discharged soldiers. They 
trooped from their work in what appeared to be their thousands, 
and they gloomed at me as I stood watching them. There and 
elsewhere, I noticed that the women war workers had given place 
to the returning soldiers. There were said to be in Cologne 
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demobilised soldiers who refused to work, but the only strike I heard 
of while I was in the Rhineland was in the Rolled Iron Works at 
Volberg. The strike only lasted four hours. The impression left 
was that both masters and men were prepared to work, with all 
their might, so soon as the blockade was removed. If this be so, 
the industrial competition of Germany will be a serious thing, not 
only for poor France but also for this country. It may be more 
dangerous than the big guns of Essen—unless we also are prepared 
to work. 

The state of Germany to-day may well puzzle the wisest in our 
midst. From what I have seen, I do not believe that the people 
are repentant for the wrongs they have done to France and Bel- 
gium. Neither do they show much consciousness of defeat. They 
believe exactly the contrary ; and what is more, they have sound 
reasons for such belief. So far as England is concerned, if we fail 
in the competitive race the failure is upon our own head ; but for 
France it is otherwise. With factories emptied of machinery, or 
razed to the ground; with coal pits so mauled that they cannot 
be worked for five years; with ruined towns and villages; with 
agricultural land pitted by shell holes, and sodden with decaying 
human corpses ; with a people quivering under the cruellest injuries 
ever done by one nation to another—what chance have the French 
of competing with Germany, even for their own trade? Belgium 
and France are still prostrate on the ground, although the heel 
of a brutal and remorseless invader has been removed. In some 
strange fashion it is like awaking from a bad dream; to go into 
Germany from the war zone. To retrace one’s steps and to pass, 
within a few miles, from the white well-ordered towns of Aachen 
and Herlusthal to the squalid actualities of Pepinster—to proceed, 
in a crescendo of desolation, to Liége, to Huy, to Namur, to Mons, 
to Arras, and to those never-to-be-forgotten plains of France, is 
horrible. The transition fills one afresh with fiery indignation. 
Is it right, is it just, that Germany should not now be made to feel 
the true horrors of war—war as waged by Germans? Compared 
with the injuries they have done to others, the Germans are suffering 
nothing, and because they are suffering nothing they are neither 
sorry for the past nor desirous to amend in the future. It may be 
impossible in practice to alter this state of affairs, but it will be 
unutterably base and unjust if Germany is allowed to profit by the 
injuries it has wantonly and deliberately done to French industries 
by getting away with the goods. 





HIS LAST CARIBOU. 
BY MAJOR H. HESKETH-PRICHARD, D.S.O., M.C. 


Ir was the morning of September 30, the last day of the first 
season for caribou, and we were camped on the Gander River not 
far from its confluence with Migwell’s Brook in Central New- 
foundland. ‘ We’ means the late Captain A. C. Gathorne-Hardy, 
9th Scottish Rifles (and son of the Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy, 
author of ‘Autumns in Argyllshire’ and other delightful books 
and many articles in CorNuILL), and myself. Fortunately we 
cannot see into the future, nor had either of us any idea that 
we should ever be soldiers, or that the next time we went on a 
quest together it would be in search of some German snipers’ plates 
in view of the Bois de Biez, near Neuve Chapelle. On that occasion 
I remember a German sniper had some shots at us, but he was a 
long way away and he made very poor shooting. That was the 
last time I ever saw Alfred. He was killed on September 25 
at the battle of Loos. Before his battalion went over the top 
he walked up and down the parapet encouraging his men, led 
them carrying a cane in his hand, and was shot through the heart 
within ten yards of the German wire. 

Curiously enough once, when we were discussing the end of a 
hunter who was a mutual acquaintance, Alfred had spoken of his 
regret that he himself would in all probability die what the old Norse- 
men, of whose sagas he was so fond, called a ‘ cow’s death,’ a death 
in bed, between sheets. Instead, however, Alfred died, as in a tew 
years at any rate, all of us will wish we too had died, a man’s death, 
in the full tide of his glorious strength, and in a great battle. Had 
he lived I have little doubt he would have risen to the command 
of his battalion, perhaps higher still, for of all the First Hundred 
Thousand few can have equalled in soldierly quality or in stead- 
fastness this young barrister, whose heart was ever on the hill, and 
all whose vacations were spent in the wilds of Canada, in Norway 
hunting elk, in Newfoundland, or in the Pyrenees. He was a very 
skilled and hard hunter and good shot, a splendid youth whose 
great limbs never knew fatigue in all his life, and a most accurate 
and keen observer and field naturalist. He had a skilful pen too, 
and wrote occasionally in the CoRNHILL. 
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I remember well that evening when we parted for the last time 
on earth. All day we had been discussing plans for organised 
sniping, by which the casualties we were suffering might be lowered 
—plans that were afterwards carried out—and in the twilight we 
walked down the road that lies between Chocolate Corner and the 
Rue du Bois. 

‘I wish,’ said Alfred, ‘I had listened to you that time in New- 
foundland, the day I shot the big stag, when you wanted me to 
go on and hunt in Canada with you instead of coming back to 
London when term began. You have been right to go all the 
hunting trips you have gone. They ate so jolly to look back on, 
and who knows if we'll either of us go any more ?’ 

A little later we parted. I remember there were some heaps 
of potatoes by the side of the road. Almost as if moved by 
a common impulse we each picked up one and tossed it at each 
other. Then we went on our different roads laughing. 

But, as I say, man cannot see the future, and very lucky too, 
and I want to hark back and live over again that glorious vital 
day, September 30. Writing an account of our trip in Conan 
[ referred to this day in the following words : 


The next day, Hardy came into his own, shooting at sunset, 
many miles away from camp, a magnificent stag, by far the 
finest we either of us secured. Some day I hope the hunter to 
whom it belongs will tell the almost epic story of its slaying at 
sunset, on the last day of the season. 


Well, as Alfred used to sing in his peculiarly sweet voice : 


Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill ; 


and it is left to me to tell the story of as happy and strenuous 
a day as either of us ever spent. 

On the previous night we had made ready for our early start, 
it being agreed that our men should proceed down river and make 
camp at a certain spot where we would rejoin them at the end of 
our day’s hunting. 

Dawn was still only heralded when we were afoot and eating 
our breakfast by the fire of logs upon the bank of the river. As the 
day brightened we set off, leaving behind us the great reaches of 
the river where the mist still hung over the rapids, and through 
which, like Bedivere on the shores of the ‘ great water,’ the form d 
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my companion loomed larger than human. Our way lay at first 
through the stunted forest which here clothes the banks of the 
river. All this wild land of Central Newfoundland is much the 
saine in its features. There are what are locally known as ‘ drogues’ 
of small timber, juniper, spruce and larch; separating these are 
marshes, barrens and lakes, and over the whole country at certain 
seasons vast herds of caribou wander, offering to the hunter who 
will work hard for his stags such trophies as are growing rarer in 
the world of to-day. We had had a fairly successful trip, I having 
shot my quota of good heads, while Alfred was still one short. 

But it is the ambition of every real hunter who goes to New- 
foundland to obtain at least one head on his trip which shall be 
outside the ‘ good,’ and in the class of great or remarkable heads. 

Such a head was the great stag which Selous shot in 1901 on 
John’s Pond, and which caused many hunters to follow in his 
footsteps. Of these heads, rare at all times, we had on our trip 
seen nothing. Indeed, whereas three years previously I had counted 
over 120 stags, in the present season I had seen but thirteen, and 
whereas I had then shot two remarkable heads, this season neither 
Alfred nor I had anything above the warrantable. Our trip, in a 
word, though it had been thoroughly enjoyable and within limits 
reasonably successful, still needed one better head than any we 
had got to crown its success. And it was the last day of the season, 
which closes on September 30 and opens again on October 21, by 
which time Alfred would be in London making applications in 
Chancery or otherwise performing the complicated manceuvres 
of his profession. 

But we had still several good hours ahead of us and, as the 
morning warmed, the north-west wind freshened until the clouds 
were chased away and one of those ‘ blue’ days prevailed when a 
hunter may use his telescope. In a word, the visibility was good. 

We had walked forward about three miles without meeting 
with any happening of interest when we lay down to spy a ridge. 
It was Alfred who found the stag first: He was not in the open 
but well back among the trees, and we could see nothing of his 
horns, though the mane on his great white neck told his sex. We 
went towards him for some distance when I lay down and Alfred 
went on. I watched him close the stag but, as the moments passed 
and no shot came, I was much tempted to rejoin him, which how- 
ever I did not do. At length he returned. 

“Well 2’ 
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“He was a big stag all right, but a poor head. Twenty-three 
points. I got quite close to him. He had only one brow.’ 

* Well, it is close on ten o’clock.’ 

* Already 2?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Let’s on then.’ 

So we started again, and it seemed that all that day the stars 
in their courses fought against us. Several times we picked up 
stags, always at great distances and never in positions where we 
could settle their ‘shootableness’ with the telescope. So each 
stag we saw we stalked until at last, as the sun was already not 
two handsbreadths above the horizon, we came back from our last 
abortive stalk to a little knoll or broken ridge upon which we cast 
ourselves down. 

‘I’m afraid the stags have done us.’ 

‘I’m afraid so.’ 

‘ Where’s camp ?’ 

* About in a line with the dip in that ridge. 

* How far ?” 

‘ About fifteen miles, don’t you think 2’ 

* Yes.’ 

We lay silent for a time. Then I suggested that we changed 
glasses for luck. Which we did, and in my first desultory spy | 
found deer. It did not take long to put Alfred on to them. 

‘Do you make out a stag ?’ said he. 

‘Yes, do you ?’ 

‘A very little one.’ 

“There may be others. What’ll we do?’ 

“It’s the last stalk of the season. Let’s try it.’ 

‘We'll have to run then or the light will be gone.’ 

So we ran. The deer were over two miles off when first we saw 
them among scattered trees, and our way led us straight enough 
to them as the wind was favourable. Before starting we had 
mapped our course with the telescope, and except for a brook which 
we had to wade, no unforeseen obstacles presented themselves, 80 
that the light was still good when we closed in towards the deer. 
For the first part of our run we had had them in view, but later we 
descended into a low rolling valley or marsh. This again led up 
to the scattered trees in which the deer had been feeding. 

‘Go on alone,’ I said. 

“No; together,’ said Alfred. 
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So one behind the other we crept up the ridge. At the top of 
it was a large dead tree. To this we crawled. The deer when we 
had seen them first had been near it, but on the far side. Arrived 
at this tree we found it gave us a view into a cup-shaped hollow, 
surrounded on all sides by barrens covered with a low growth of 
spruce, but nowhere were any deer to be seen, although the spot 
was an almost ideal ground for them. Unlike the main part of 
the Gander River country, which is thickly wooded and cut by 
marshes rather than by barrens, it appeared that here we had 
struck once more the hard ridges covered with berries and reindeer 
moss which are the favourite haunts of the stags. We soon found 
the tracks of the deer, which led away into the wind, and we began 
to follow them. After going forward about a quarter of a mile 
we made our way through a further screen of trees and came upon 
the deer, twenty does in all. Nearest to us was the stag in charge, 
the one we had seen from the ridge above, and a poorer creature 
it would be hard to imagine. He was small-bodied, and one of 
his horns had been damaged when soft and hung down like a doleful 
crest. There could be no question whatever about shooting him, 
and there was no other stag in sight. I looked round at the sun, 
but it had disappeared below the rim of the forest, and the land 
was flooded with the clear, hard, and rapidly darkening twilight. 

‘We're done,’ whispered Alfred. 

I nodded. 

We were on the point of turning round on our long walk back 
to camp when I noticed a stone lying near me. I picked it up and 
swinging it let it fly in derision at the wretched stag, beside whom 
itfell with acrash. The does, startled at the sound and not knowing 
whence it came, rushed in all directions, then clustered together. 
We both laughed and I turned to Alfred, who was on his knees 
peering over the bushes, and as I did so I saw him seize and slip 
over the safety-catch of his rifle. He was staring straight ahead 
now, and following as well as I could the line of his vision I saw 
that either the stone, or the.startled hinds, or the laughter had 
roused a stag which must have been lying beyond the furthest doe, 
or else, and I think more likely, may by chance at that moment 
have been moving through the wood ahead of us. 

You must remember that the light possible for shooting was 
almost gone—literally a matter of moments—and that it was the 
last day of the season. I have said it was a clear hard twilight 
with a cloudless sky, and against the dark green of the spruces and 
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the darker patches of the barrens this stag passed at a tearing 
gallop. Alfred was on the point of firing when suddenly, as a 
thing in panic sometimes will, it turned short and stood. A caribou, 
moving slowly, has at times a certain cow-hocked gait which 
detracts from his majesty of mien, but this pulsing stag was quite 
different. His head was high, his mighty ivory-maned neck swollen, 
and his huge red antlers laid far back. He was just over 200 yards 
away, and as he paused Alfred fired. We heard the bullet strike, 
but the stag did not move. Alfred fired again and the great stag 
fell in his tracks. We ran up. He was quite dead. The heavy 
horns with their thirty-six points lay on the reindeer moss, and 
in the left horn was the mark of the first bullet. This had 
probably stunned the stag. 

A few minutes later and the light had faded altogether, so much 
so that we had to kindle a fire of birch logs by the light of which 
we skinned out the head. Then we made a cup of tea, and in it 
toasted the fallen monarch before we set out on our long walk back 
to camp. Alfred carried the head upon his shoulders, I the two 
rifles, the telescopes, the lunch-bag, some meat, and the camera, 
Long was the path, but success and happiness lightened it to our 
feet, and we were in the highest spirits as we stumbled through 
the forest, which ultimately grew thick, so that we waded out into 
a little river which here makes a tributary of the Gander, and 
walked down the centre of that. It was close upon eleven o’clock 
when we reached the Gander itself, and the place where we had 
told our men to meet us. No one was there, the forest black and 
silent, so we built a great fire of logs and lay down one on each side 
of it. This fire our men camped round the next bend saw, and 
came up stream, so we returned with them and had a hot meal 
after all. 

As I fell asleep I heard the men talking. 

‘That is a brute Mr. Hardy has shot,’ said Jack. (A ‘ brute’ 
among the Newfoundland hunters means a fine stag.) 

‘Yes,’ said Bob, ‘ a terrible brute I calls it.’ 

‘ And na’ a guide out with them.’ 

‘ He’s a wonde:ful fine man, Mr. Hardy,’ said Bob. 

Then I heard Jack and Bob light a last pipe, and then the 
flames of the camp fire died down till the voice of the river rose 
and drowned the hissing of the birch-logs, and presently the 


whole camp slept. 
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THE MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS FROM WITHIN. 


HostILitres have ceased, and our greatest war-time Government 
Department is already in dissolution—its staff in its thousands 
is being demobilised, and some of the hotels it has long occupied 
may shortly be handed back to their rightful owners. 

Some one will, probably, some time in the long years of Peace 
and Reconstruction which are opening before us, chronicle our offi- 
cial doings in the official style ; but the official chronicler will not 
mention any of the unofficial doings and misdoings that are related 
here, and one who has known the Ministry from start to finish 
may perhaps be forgiven for thinking that their omission will detract 
from the value of the record. 

From a modest platoon of perhaps a couple of hundreds working 
in a half-finished building in Whitehall Place, which was intended 
to house the Board of Agriculture, in an engineering headquarters 
at far-away Storey’s Gate, and in an eighteenth-century residence 
in Whitehall Gardens, we have grown into a respectable division 
of five-and-twenty thousand men and women, scattered far and 
wide in the hotels and museums of the Metropolis. From being 
the humble handmaid of the War Office for the purchase of 
ammunition from whatever source it might be gleaned, we have 
become a mighty organisation with branches in almost every 
Allied country, directing the industry of the Empire and controlling 
the raw material resources of half the globe. If Mr. Lloyd George 
claims that he made .us, we can equally claim that we made Mr. 
Lloyd George and gave to the Alliance a leader more potent and 
popular than the great Pitt himself. 

But our beginnings were very humble, and doubtless our mis- 
takes were numerous enough to justify the caustic comment that, 
when the cow’s head was removed from over the door of the 
newly-christened Armament Buildings, it would have been more 
appropriate to have substituted that of a jackass. 

6 Whitehall Gardens was the residence of the Minister and 
the Parliamentary Secretary, and the little band of Board of 
Trade officials who formed the nucleus of the Labour Department 
that has been so ignorantly and bitterly criticised throughout its 
existence ; away down in Storey’s Gate were the chemists and 
acientists who were planning the production of explosives and 
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propellants on a scale hitherto undreamed of; while the rest 
of us, constituting the department of the Director-General of 
Munitions Supply, and consisting of a heterogencous collection of 
civil servants and volunteers from the City and the business world, 
made ourselves as comfortable as we could in the cheerless recesses 
of Armament Buildings. We worked under a group of ‘captains 
of industry’ who were popularly styled ‘Men of Push and Go, 
and whose function was to see that we did not throttle ourselves 
with red tape, and to impart the requisite ‘ hustle ’ to our dealings 
with contractors. Poor fellows, for many a long month they fared 
no better than the rest of us. Their palatial rooms they had to 
share with armies of workmen, busy putting in telephones and 
lights and radiators, and even such primitive requirements as 
window-frames and doors—for we took possession of a mere shell 
of a building, and it was many weeks before a lift carried us to the 
higher floors. They suffered, too, from the Registry system, or the 
want of it. A ‘captain of industry’ is not accustomed to the 
writing of minutes—he gives his orders over the phone and his papers 
are filed ready to hand in such a way that they can be called for and 
found at a moment’s notice. But in a Government Office things 
are done differently ; everything is recorded in minutes, and the 
minutes are put into files, and the files are all neatly stacked in a 
Registry, and can be produced in due course when requisitioned 
in the appropriate manner—at least that is the idea, and in pre- 
war days it probably worked well, even in the War Office. But the 
War Office system was an aggravated form of the Government 
Registry system, and, long before we came into existence, it had 
broken down under the strain—in days when every file was 
urgently wanted by not less than six people simultaneously. Yet, 
for some obscure reason, our Registry was modelled on the War 
Office Registry, and was, in those early days, a thorn in our sides. 
The men of ‘ Push and Go’ wrote minutes in the Government 
style and entrusted them to the Registry, and the Registry lost 
them or returned them like bread cast upon the waters, and this 
was a cause of annoyance to the men of * Push and Go.’ 

But, probably, it was not so much the fault of the Registry as 
of the messengers who fetched and carried for them. We had boy 
scouts first, and they hada stronghold close to the main door, from 
which they terrorised us and our visitors alike, running races along 
the corridors and banging doors with the precision of railway 
porters. If the messengers had always done what was expected 
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of them, the transmission of papers would have been carried out as 
follows. A would have written his minute to B and would have 
dropped it into his ‘ out’ tray, whence it would have been collected 
by a messenger and borne to the Registry, and noted and checked 
out and given to another messenger who, in due course, would have 
deposited it in B’s tray. But we were all anxious to get on with 
the war and, finding that each of the above processes took time, 
we preferred to short-circuit the system by sending papers direct, 
the result being that the Registry lost all trace of their whereabouts, 
and in many cases the papers themselves vanished into thin air. 
Once, wishing to test the reliability of the messenger service, I sent 
a file by hand to a colleague in the adjoining room. That was 
three years ago, but up to the present the file and, for aught I know, 
the messenger, have not been traced. Still, in a place like the 
Ministry, where every department or section is known by cryptic 
initials and changes its habitat about once a month, and rooms are 
numbered on a principle passing the wit of man—well, these little 
things will and do happen. 

Our boy scouts were succeeded by girl messengers, liveried in 
neat brown overalls. They were less boisterous and, though their 
attention to the ringing of our bells was but fitful, they showed 
greater consideration for our comfort in bringing us coal and milk 
for tea. But this was all much later, when we had begun to annex 
the Hotel Metropole, which we did piecemeal by the method of 
peaceful penetration! When we wanted twenty or thirty more 
rooms, our friends the Office of Works sent in half a dozen house- 
breakers, who promptly knocked a hole in the wall and, clearing 
a corridor of its furniture, proceeded to barricade all the passages 
and staircases communicating with the rest of the hotel. We 
started on the top floor, but we had eaten into two others before 
the building was evacuated by its lawful owners, and it was 
not till the early summer of 1916 that the Minister and the Par- 
liamentary and other Secretaries took up their official residence 
with us, 

The millionaire’s suite was allotted to the Minister, and we had 
heard so much of the painted ceiling and the wall-paper of gold 
and red that it became a regular Mecca of the curious before our 
chief’s arrival—and it is to be feared that Mr. Lloyd George was 
tather disturbed by a belated party of girl clerks who, unaware of 
his installation that afternoon, hammered loudly on the locked 
door until driven off by a scandalised flunkey. 

VOL, XLVii—NO, 274, N.S.- 26 
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But all these haps and mishaps occurred in the days when we 
were still unorganised—that is to say, before we had an Establish- 
ment Department. 

An Establishment Department deals with Establishment, and 
Estab'ishment comprises staff and salaries and accommodation, 
the three most vital conditions of life in a Government (fice. 
All these things had been dealt with in the early days somehow, but 
probably the methods were not governmental, and, when the civil 
servants began their big offensive to recapture the Ministry from 
the business men, they wisely set to work to establish an Establish- 
ment Department, and thereby silently but effectively got power 
into their hands—for even a “captain of industry” cannot do 
without staff, or a room to sit in, and he who fixes salarics can 
curb the expansion of the most ambitious department. 

It would be impossible to describe in detail what the Establish- 
ment Departmeat did or didnot do. Their activities were amazing; 
they shifted branches and sections bodily from floor to floor or from 
one hotel to another, like so many pawns in a game ; they watched 
our incomings and outgoings with eagle eye, and told us how many 
envelopes we were to use and how long a sheet of blotting-paper 
could be made to last if carefully folded and treated as an ink 
absorber and not a draught excluder. From the time when the 
Establishment Department came into our lives we began to know 
more about each other and each other’s doings, for this department 
issued multitudes of office instructions and general memoranda, 
telling us when a new section was formed, whom it consisted of, 
and how we should treat it—and, as half a dozen new scctions or 
even whole branches took shape each week, we got quite a lot of 
literature provided gratis. As the need for economising paper 
became greater, these documents dwindled to the size of handbills ; 
but thcir numbers grew so fast that, if we did not file them 
promptly, our rooms became snowed up. It is to be feared that 
in the early days we did not always preserve them, but that was 
a mistake, because the later effusions were full of cross references, 
which were unintelligible without the earlier fly-sheets to refer to 
—and when it came to questions of salaries or leave, it put us at 
a hopeless disadvantage. 

The Establishment Department made rules and regulations to 
guide our conduct in every sort of eventuality. They told us 
how much coal to put on our fires (if we had any), and when to 
refrain from doing so; they explained that, if we threw lighted 
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matches or glowing cigarette ends into wastepaper baskets or on 
the carpets (if we had any) a fire would probably result ; but they 
pasted up in our rooms concise instructions as to our conduct should 
we have unfortunately started a conflagration—directing us to 
walk quietly to a particular room, although not specifying what 
we were to do when we got there. But the coming of the Gothas 
gave them wider scope for their paternal watchfulness, and, although 
we were left to our own devices during the first daylight raid, we 
faced all subsequent bomb-dropping by day or night with a most . 
comprehensive set of instructions. If our rooms were situated on 
the two top floors, we were bidden to quit our work and descend, 
under the guidance of ‘ specials,’ to a lower floor and there stand 
with our backs to the passage wall, well away from windows and 
doors; similarly, if we resided on the bottom floor, we were to 
proceed upward to safety. If situated amidships, we were to re- 
main calm, open our windows two inches, and then take our places 
with the wallflowers. I am afraid that the Hun would have been 
chagrined if he could have seen the hilarity with which we awaited 
his approach, and more especially if he had realised that this mirth 
was provoked by regulations aimed at protecting our very lives. 

The Ministry kept growing and growing, and its chiefs, from 
being quite a little family party of Director-Generals and Deputy 
Director-Generals became a horde of Council Members, Controllers, 
&c., and first one and then another would move away with his 
staff into some distant hotel or office, and, instead of one telephone 
exchange, we became possessors of between ten and twenty; but 
unfortunately our telephone lists were never up to date, and even 
more pitiable was the condition of the Ministry Directory which, 
alter making two belated appearances, lurked in proof for nearly 
two years, and then proved to be more out of date than ever. 
These defects have been partly compensated for by the develop- 
ment of a fleet of cars, which carry the heads of the various depart- 
ments from end to end of London to attend conferences and 
supervise the activities of our outposts. It is true, as critics have 
remarked, that the fleet is galvanised into wild activity at lunch 
time and that units are to be seen depositing passengers at 
restaurants and clubs, but the probability is that some committee 
sits at the top of the building in question and that its members 
forgo their lunches to attend to the business of the State ! 

We have always realised, though the public did not seem to 
do so at first, that we were really doing a big bit towards winning 
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the war, and we felt a sort of reflected glory when our chiefs 
began to figure in the Honours Lists and plain Mister So-and-so 
became Sir This or Sir That, and we watched with pride the progress 
of those who were taken from us to fill military and naval posts 
of great importance, though it seemed rather incongruous to meet 
them, or their personal assistants who went with them, decked 
out in the full panoply of war. But it was probably no more 
remarkable than that our most civilian officials, when sent on 
missions abroad, should adopt temporary military rank, blossoming 
out for a few weeks as colonels, majors, or captains, although these 
latter disguises probably had something to do with camouflage. 

The Ministry figured prominently in the early Honours Lists, 
but it never achieved what might be called wholesale recognition 
until the creation of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire. 
Whether or not we were the instigators of the scheme, we felt a 
sort of paternal interest in the O.B.E., and the weeks preced- 
ing the first Gazette were a time of terrible suspense. We were 
conscious, of course, that we had all worked our hardest and that 
virtue was its own reward, but still, the Order had five classes 
and our efficiency would now be publicly graded, and therefore, 
without making ourselves unduly prominent or trying to pull 
wires, it behoved us to see that our respective merits were viewed 
in their true light. The publication of the first Gazette did not 
quite fire the public imagination as we had hoped and it led toa 
good deal of internal heart burning ; but, on the whole, the cynic, 
who spoke of the ‘ Order of Blighted Expectations,’ had no large 
following with us—especially when a second and even more generous 
Gazette was promised within a few months. A second and third 
Gazette have come and gone and, before Peace is actually signed, 
it seems likely that we shall all have received due and sufficient 
recognition of our war-time labours. 

These are but a few random inside impressions of the Ministry 
of Munitions, and perhaps it will be objected that they are trivial 
and written in too flippant a style for such a weighty subject. 
But such critics should remember that people read biographies 
to learn of the foibles and frailties of their heroes—and no ma 
is a hero to his own valet, still less to his secretary typist. 





BAPSALLE’S BIRTHDAY. 
A SKETCH FROM THE ‘COULISSES’ OF THE GREAT DRAMA 


Tue Blue Star lady sits at her little table in the salle de lecture. 
She wears the charming horizon-blue uniform of the French Army, 
but she is an English Mees. On her right she has a basket heaped 
with writing-paper and envelopes, before her is a tray of pens, and 
on her left a big brown pot full of tobacco and a little lamp for the 
service of pipes. The salle de lecture is a bare room with white- 
washed walls, and no furniture beyond long wooden tables and 
benches and a plain chair or two. But there is a good stove burning 
in the middle of it and plenty of illustrated papers and every con- 
venience for letter-writers on the tables. Then it is quieter than 
the big salle de récréation, where there is a canteen and the gramo- 
phone is always going and people are talking and perhaps thumping 
the piano. So there are usually a good many soldiers in the salle 
de lecture. These soldiers are not quite well and not sufficiently 
ill to go into hospital. They are the éclopés, who are sent to re- 
cuperate at these disused cavalry barracks, situated on the edge 
of a small town. The town is not exactly on the Front, but it is 
near enough fo get visits from Boche aeroplanes. Indeed, one 
may sometimes see a very great French ‘ace’ fighting overhead. 
Every now and then the Boches run a gun up to their nearest point, 
and waste a shell or two on the place. So it is not always and 
altogether sleepy. 

The Mees is alone in the reading-room this morning. Some- 
thing must be going on in the barracks; probably a doctor’s in- 
spection. But now the stiff latch of the door flies up with a click 
and the door opens. It is Bapsalle; Bapsalle who always regards 
it as his place and privilege to arrange the writing-paper and 
envelopes which the Mees serves out, slipping one sheet of paper 
under the flap of each envelope.’ He has not been at his post for 
a good many days, she is not sure how many. He stands now in 
the doorway, and appears rather embarrassed. Bapsalle really 
does resemble the traditional Frenchman of early Victorian cari- 
cature. Very few Frenchmen do. He is middle-aged, short and 
tubby, and wears a dark brown Third Empire moustache and chin- 
beard. The narrow little French uniform cap, which looks so 
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erdne on the bright hair of a young man, sits uneasy, childish, almost 
pathetically small on his broad head. His cheeks are usually red, 
his countenance jocund and genial. But to-day Bapsalle looks 
pale, sad, dignified. He and the Mees are great pals, and as nobody 
else arrives, they hold a long conversation; if that can be called 
a conversation in which one does nearly the whole of the talking, 
It was something like this. 

Mees. There you are, Bapsalle! I thought you were never 
coming back. 

Bapsalle. Mademoiselle must have missed me very much. You 
did not, then, know what had become of me ? 

Mees. Not a bit. I thought you had perhaps gone on leave. 

Bapsalle. Leave! A fine sort of leave! 

Mees. I hope you have not been ill ? 

' Bapsalle. Not precisely. You remember, Mademoiselle, that 
the third of December was my birthday, my forty-seventh birth- 
day ? 

Mees remembers, sympathetically. 

Bapsalle. What a birthday for the father of a family! The 
third I have passed in the trenches. Not quite in the trenches, 
this time, you say? Perhaps not, but it is the same thing. And 
such a féte as it is when I am at home! Before I am awake they 
knock at my door: Victorine, my wife, a fine woman—Victorine, 
my daughter, a very pretty girl, perfectly resembling her dear 
papa—Ernest and Camille—it would give you pleasure to see those 
boys playing football in the Place de la République, like real English 
footballers—and Juliette, the youngest, a ravishing little doll. 
They all surround my bed and wake me with good kisses and 
affectionate congratulations, bring me flowers, cigars, all sorts of 
delightful surprises. Then in the evening, when the shop is shut 
and Papa is at liberty, other members of my family arrive to dinner ; 
a delicious dinner, for my wife is a cordon bleu. Everyone drinks 
my health in a little glass of champagne and I drink theirs, and 
after dinner we have music. You cannot have forgotten hearing 
me sing ‘ Flotte petit drapeau’ at the concert. What enthusiasm! 
It made the success of the evening. My children adore hearing 
Papa sing. Ah, Mademoiselle, when do you think this War will 
end? How long it is, how long! 

The Mees has perhaps been smiling a little at the exuberant 
Bapsalle, but when she hears those words, just those words she 
knows so well, she no longer feels like smiling. His good brown 
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eyes are turned on her with the wistful look, the boding shadow 
in them which are in all the eyes that turn on her when that ever- 
lasting question is put. She has seen the shadow even in the 
gay, clear eyes of little Kustache, the Parisian boy. She always 
longs to be able to reply: ‘I tell you in all confidence—I have a 
letter in my pocket from the King of England, who assures me 
that the War will be over in six weeks.’ But the utmost paltering 
with the truth that she can achieve is: ‘It will be over by the 
month of June. Everyone says so.’ And she knows too that 
whatever longings for home and peace gnaw at the heart of this 
simple, elderly provincial shopkeeper, when the time comes he 
will grip his rifle with the long bayonet as he has gripped it before, 
and rush to the charge, shoulder to shoulder with the boys and 
the gchool-teachers, the peasants and the ’bus-conductors, all 
longing for peace, and all hurling themselves on the detested foe 
with the old battle-passion, the old furore francese, which makes 
them to-day, as it made their fathers before them, the fastest 
fighters in Europe. 

Wherever Bapsalle’s thoughts may be, his deft shopman’s 
fingers are now busy with the Mees’s writing-paper. 

Bapsalle. Figure to yourself the dear papa of all those children 
spending his forty-seventh birthday in the trenches! I said to 
myself: ‘No, it is not possible. I cannot bear it.’ Then I had 
an idea. I would arrange a birthday féte for myself. I said I 
was invited out to dinner—which was true, for I had invited myself 
—and the Commandant gave me leave to stay out an hour later 
than usual; for he appears to be good-natured enough, though in 
reality quel sale caractére ! 

The Mees is surprised to hear that. The Commandant is a 
pale, thin, serious gentleman with a pale, thin beard and gold 
spectacles, who has evidently been withdrawn from a very peace- 
able and perhaps dignified sphere by the call to arms. He is 
rather self-important, and the podlus are apt to laugh at him in their 
sleeves; but a sale caractére—O no! 

Bapsalle. Wait, Mademoiselle, wait! I had received several 
presents of notes by post, and determined to commit a folly. I went 
to the Restaurant de l' Hotel de Ville and took the large table in the 
alcove. I told them to lay it for eight persons. Then I went to 
the florist’s and bought a bouquet, a beauty, with cut paper round 
it, for the middle of the table. What dog’s weather it was that 
evening, wasn’t it? The restaurant found no difficulty in believing 
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‘me when I told them my guests had all telephoned to say they 
were afraid to come out. So there I was alone with seven covers 
and my fine bouquet. Then I ordered the best dinner they could 
give me, and with the sweets I ordered a bottle of champagne. 
You are curious to know why I had eight covers laid, when I was 
all alone? I will tell you. It was because I have imagination, 
perhaps too much imagination. I made myself the illusion that 
it was my birthday party. I placed round the table Victorine 
my wife, Victorme my daughter, Ernest and Camille, Juliette 
and my two excellent sisters, who had both sent me a bitth- 
day present. There was not room at the table for the other 
members of my family. They all embraced and congratulated me, 
and there we sat smiling at each other. When the champagne 
came, I filled all their glasses and they drank my health in'‘turn, 
wishing me good luck and a speedy termination to the War. When 
the dinner was over, my children begged me to sing ‘ Flotte petit 
drapeau.’ reminded them that we were not in a cabinet particulier, 
though it so happened that no other persons were in the alcove. 
But I consented at last to go and ask Madame—who sits, as you 
will remember, in the larger room—whether she would permit me, 
as it was my birthday, to sing just one verse. However, when I 
left the alcove, there I saw, to my surprise, two comrades of mine 
seated at a table, playing dominoes: Eustache and Letillier. 
You know them both ? 

Yes, the Mees did know them ; especially Eustache, the Parisian, 
with that pair of sparkling mischievous eyes in his round boyish 
face, and the small red mouth, the corners of which turned up 
persistently even when he had the mumps. Letellier was a 
Norman, tall, fair and tawny-moustached, like.an Englishman. 

Bapsalle. Well, after all my family féte was over, and with les 
copains, you know, one can’t be an egoist. So I ordered champagne 
for them also; not in the alcove, with my dear phantoms, but in 
the large room. They congratulated me, they drank my health, 
and we amused ourselves thoroughly. That little rascal of an 
Eustache is a real Parigot. These Parigots, Mademoiselle, have 
but one idea—to make people rigoler. But in effect he meant no 
harm; on the contrary. It is not his fault if the Commandant is 
a pig. As for Letellier, I am not so sure. 

The Mees does not quite understand. Where does the Com- 
mandant come in ? 

Bapsalle. Wait, Mademoiselle! I can assure you, upon my 
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word of honour, that I am not a drinker. I like good wine, as do 
all good Frenchmen, but too much—no! Besides, Victorine would 
never permit it. It was that little glass of champagne with les 
copains that did the mischief. I confess that when I left the 
restaurant I was pompé. It was raining and very dark, and I do 
not remember how I got through the streets and over the bridge. 
I recollect seeing two gendarmes standing under a lamp. We 
soldiers do not like the gendarmes ; a parcel of dirty blackguards 
who keep their skins whole and spend their time making trouble 
for us, who are giving our blood for the country. I went into the 
road to avoid these gentry and then I saw the light of a big motor- 
car right in front of me. I was dazzled, I jumped aside. That is 
all I can remember. I did not even remember that much when I 
came to, lying before the stove in Salle 5. You recollect that that 
is the number of my salle ? 

The Mees recollects it. 

Bapsalle. Thus I had lain without consciousness, I know not 
how long. I was wet to the skin, a regular little inundation in the 
salle. The fire was fortunately very good and someone had opened 
the door of the stove. I steamed like hot soup. Half a dozen of 
my comrades sat in the salle smoking cigarettes and playing cards. 
Eustache and Letellier were drying themselves at the stove. I 
begin to groan. I ask faintly : ‘ What has happened tome? Why 
amI soaked through like this?’ And the little Parigot replies: 
‘What, my brave Bap! don’t you remember ? —‘I remember 
nothing,’ I sigh. ‘Where have I been? ’—‘In the river, mon 
vieux, says Eustache, pulling me up and helping me to get off my 
wet tunic. ‘Nom d'un nom! It was fine to see you jumping in, 
without hesitation, like a true Frenchman, to save the life of a 
child.” ‘I never thought you could swim like that, Bap,’ says 
Letellier. It is true, Mademoiselle, that I swim pretty well. The 
comrades who are playing cards turn round. ‘What! Bapsalle 
has saved the life of a child?’ ‘ Assuredly,’. says the Parigot, 
hanging up my tunic to dry, while Letellier hauls me out of my 
sticky trousers. Then they all exclaim, with oaths which I will 
not repeat, ‘That’s splendid! Well done, Bapsalle! Very well 
done! But how did it happen? ’—I say nothing, for I know 
nothing. It is Eustache who tells them. ‘Just as we had got 
across the bridge, the General’s big motor-car came tearing along 
—bong-rrrah !—with its headlights that hit you in the face like a 
torpedo, A child in the road was frightened, it started to run away 
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from the motor-car and fell plosh into the river. Old Bap didn’t 
wait to take off anything, he dashed forward, took a header from 
the quay, and was gone. You know how dark it is this evening, 
Luckily there were some police about, who brought their electric 
torches, and presently we saw Bap down there, swimming like a seal, 
and holding the child in his teeth. With the river bank so high 
and well walled as it is, you can imagine the police had a lot of 
trouble in fishing them out. They got the child first and then Bap, 
But what with the cold and emotion, the poor fellow had lost 
consciousness. The dirty police took away the child, but they lelt 
my copain and me to carry our comrade to the barracks. We just 
scraped in at the hour.’—‘ There’s a French heart for you!’ cries 
one. ‘Plunging into the water in the dark, to save a child, an 
absolutely unknown child!’—‘It is only the French who do 
these things!’ says another. ‘And Bapsalle, who suffers 
from rheumatism!’ says someone else, with emotion. ‘ Fine! 
Very fine! Splendid! Heroic!’ they all cry. And Letellier 
suggests that I ought to have the médaille de sawvetage. So after 
all I went to bed happy on the evening of my forty-seventh birth- 
day. One must not forget that. The story spread through the 
barracks very quickly. Everyone I met in the courtyard, whether 
I knew them or not, congratulated me on my heroic conduct, and 
there was but one opinion—that I deserved to have the médaille 
de sauvetage. But that Norman, Mademoiselle, that Letellier— 
what a farceur ! 

The Mees is surprised to hear Bapsalle say so. She has always 
thought Letellier a really serious young man. 

Bapsalle. He is and he is not, I don’t like those pince-sans-rire 
jokers myself. The next day, when I was standing outside the gate 
of the barracks with a number of other soldiers, up comes Letellier. 
He had with him a child and a ragged woman who mumbled 
something about wishing to thank me personally for having saved 
her child from death. It was a dear little creature, though dis- 
gustingly dirty, and I was truly pleased to think I had preserved 
its existence. But I observe to Letellier that the woman looks 
rather old to be the mother of so young a child. ‘You are 
mistaken,’ says he. ‘She’s a woman who deserves well of her 
country. She has been working at munitions, high explosives, and 
in that way has ruined her face.’ In a few days the Commandant 
sends forme. One does not like being sent for by the Commandant. 
One asks oneself what one has been doing. But, of course, I 
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appear. I salute smartly and stand at attention. The Commandant 
ignores me completely, he continues writing. I become more and 
more nervous. At last, however, he looks at me over his spectacles 
and says, quite genially: ‘ Ziens/ It’s you, Bapsalle.’ I salute. 
‘Yes, mon Commandant.’ The Commandant closes the book in 
which he is writing and hunts about till he finds a bit of writing- 
paper with something scribbled on it. He holds it far from him 
—you know his little ways, Mademoiselle—and then looks up over 
his spectacles again. ‘On December the third you dined at a 
restaurant in town, Bapsalle.’ I salute, but my: hand trembles as 
I do so, for I think he is going to say, ‘ You were reported drunk.’ 
‘Parfaitement, mon Commandant,’ I reply. He reads the paper 
again and continues. ‘ On your return to barracks at five minutes 
before six you passed over the Pont Neuf.’ ‘ Parfaitement, mon 
Commandant,’ I utter, while I think, ‘ Those cursed gendarmes ! ’— 
‘It was already very dark.’—‘ Parfaitement, mon Commandant.’ — 
‘A military motor-car passed on the road at top speed.’— 
‘ Parfaitement, mon Commandant.—‘A child in the road was 
frightened by the motor-car, it ran away and fell into the river. 
You jumped into the water, in spite of the darkness, and saved 
that child’s life. That was fine, fine! Bapsalle, you are a true 
Frenchman. I want to press your hand.’—‘ It is nothing, nothing 
at all,’ I murmur, ‘a thing one doesn’t even trouble to remember.’ 
But I cannot contain his enthusiasm. He rises, he takes off his 
gold spectacles, he stretches his hand out over the table and says, 
‘Come now, mon brave! You really must allow me to shake hands 
with you.’ What the devil! Icannot refuse his hand. ‘ Merez, 
mon Commandant, I say, and press it, but delicately. ‘You shall 
have the médaille de sauvetage,’ he goeson. ‘I will obtain it for you. 
Count on me, Bapsalle.’—‘ Merc?, mon Commandant,’ I say. I salute 
and go out. I assure you, Mademoiselle, I did not say a word more 
than that. I will not deny that I felt proud and happy and that I 
told les copains I had been promised the medal. . And I felt grateful 
to the Commandant, yes, grateful to him, Sacré nom d’un chien ! 
Next day when he sent for me again, I was not at all nervous. 
On the contrary, I was quite pleased. But I quickly saw there 
was something wrong. The Commandant looked as sulky as a bear 
and close to his table stood one of those scoundrels of gendarmes 
with a face even sourer than usual. I saluted smartly and stood 
at attention. I am always very correct, Mademoiselle, even under 
painful circumstances. ‘ Bapsalle,’ says the Commandant with a 
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ferocious sneer, ‘ you told me a beautiful story yesterday. Unfor. 
tunately there was not a word of truth in it.—‘ Pardon me, mon 
Commandant,’ I reply with dignity, ‘I do not recollect having told 
you any story. —‘ What! you dare to tell me you never pitched 
me that yarn about saving the life of a child?’ he demands, 
glaring at me through his spectacles. ‘Never, mon Commandant, 
I answer firmly. ‘If Monsieur le Commandant will have the 
goodness to recall our conversation, he will find it was he and not 
I who recounted the circumstances which decided him to promise 
me——’ —‘Silence, Bapsalle!’* he roars, quite red with fury, 
bounding to his feet and flinging his spectacles down on the table, 
‘It is useless to lie. You represented yourself as having on 
December the third, at five minutes before six in the evening, 
plunged into the river to save the life of a child..—‘ But no, I swear 
to you, mon Commandant, I never told you or anyone else a word 
of such a thing,’ I protest. ‘For my part, I have no recollection 
whatever of how I got into the river or how I got out. Naturally 
I believed Monsieur le Commandant——’ But the Commandant 
will not allow me to finish my explanations. He kept tearing 
nervously at his wretched beard while I am speaking, as though 
it were not already scanty enough. ‘Silence!’ he yelled again. 
‘The police know that on December the fourth you caused ten 
sous to be given to an old rag of a woman who sits on the’ steps 
of St. Joseph’s, in order to induce her to come to the gate of the 
barracks, with some child she had picked up in the street, and 
thank you before several of your comrades for having saved its 
life, representing herself as its mother.’ A light breaks upon 
me. That Norman! ‘The wretch!’ I exclaimed, striking my 
forehead. ‘Did I not say the woman was too old?’ ‘Aha! 
you acknowledge then you know something about that,’ says the 
Commandant; and he and the gendarme exchange triumphant 
grins. What am I to do? One cannot give away a comrade, 
however deplorable his conduct. ‘ You afterwards,’ continues the 
Commandant, ‘slyly plot and contrive to have it suggested to 
me that I should procure you the médaille de sawvetage.’—* Never, 
mon Commandant,’ I protest once more, this time despairingly. 
‘Yes, I repeat, yes!’ shrieks the Commandant. ‘But you had 
forgotten, animal, that I should consult the police. They told 
me at once the truth. This child never existed. You did not 
jump into the river. You were drunk. You tumbled in and the 
police fished you out. That is the whole of your beautiful story.’ 
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And the gendarme smiles in odious exultation. I endeavour to 
explain. ‘I regret it enormously, profoundly. But, you see, men 
Commandant, I am the father of a family and in my forty-seventh 
birthday.’ ‘ Not another word, Bapsalle,’ says he; ‘ you are only 
making matters worse. There might be some excuse for you if 
you were a boy, but for a man of forty-seven and the father of 
a family to play such tricks! It’s disgraceful! You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself.’ Yes, this embusqué told me to be 
ashamed of myself, me, Bapsalle, who have passed two terrible 
winters in the mud of the trenches, who have shed my blood for 
France—a scratch on the forearm from a shrapnel—and shall very 
probably lay down my life for her before this war is finished. He 
and the cursed gendarme, who sneaks up to the Front when the 
battle is over, they tell me to be ashamed of myself. Sacré nom 
- Pun nom!’ 

The Mces, too, boils with sympathetic indignation. She asks 
what came of it all in the end. 

Bapsalle. Cells—eight days—yes, eight days! and I who suffer 
from rheumatism! ‘There’s your Commandant for you! Pig! 


MarGaAret L. Woops. 
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FROM THE LETTERS OF LIEUT..COMMANDER H. E RENDALL, 
R.N., D.S.O, 


Ir is very hard to give you any idea of what the situation is in 
Northern Russia. It is so variable; everything changes from 
day to day. Be-ides, the distances are so great that what applies 
to one part of the coast cannot be assumed to be true of another. 
Generally speaking, the northern part (Pechenga, Murmar, etc.), 
which has lately been threatened by Finns and Germans, was 
under Bolshevist government (sovdep, soviets, etc.) in earlier days, 
After the Revolution, although nominally still allies of Russia 
we had little imfluence there, and English subjects and English 
stores were imperiiled, until the arrival of our soldiers afforded 
them protection. Whether the Bolshevists would have let us 
into Archangel at all then, I don’t know. Anyhow Archangel, in the 
spring, was blocked with ice, and ten diplomats in trawlers, who 
were sent to find out, were unsuccessful in getting into the town. 
About a month after our arrival, Lenin and Trotsky ordered us to 
clear out. Up to that time they had so completely fooled us, that 
we really did not know on whose side they were. The next thing 
that happened was a sort of monarchical uprising in Kem. 
Fortunately the three biggest scoundrels in the place were shoi, 
but this did not tend to increase the good feeling towards us. 
When the Karelian coast was cleared of the Red Army, who were 
by this time more or less open enemies of ours, the German Finns, 
a third element, came threatening to turn us out. So it was a 
three-cornered contest. The rabid and, one mighi say, the more 
genuine Bolshevists hate the ‘German capitalist’ no less than the 
‘ Francu-English,’ but the more wily element is forming up German 
prisoners to fight for him, while at the same time, in other localities, 
there is practically a state of war between Germany and Russia. 
So that we were never sure what reception we should have in 
the various ports we visited, and I was sent ashore to make speeches 
to the people, and find out, by experimenta! trips, whether they 
were friendly or not. One of these was to the Solvetski Island, 
which has the oldest and most beautiful monastery in Russia. 
When I had finished my work, I was received in the monastery 
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by the senior monk, an Archimandrite, with whom I had a Russian 
conversation, lasting at least two hours, and put in a lot of good 
work. On the next day, too, I had another long business talk with 
him. and borrowed a large ship. After business, I went to the 
evening service in one o! the most gorgeous churches I have ever 
seen—all gold and biue. There were sixteen monks to be admitted, 
and I witnessed the old medieval ceremony with intense interest. 
It is all Russia of two or three hundred years ago. No man cuts 
his hair or shaves; and the singing, in rich deep—phenomenally 
deep—voices, was very inspiring. The Archimandrite himself wore 
green and goid vestments, with a go'd crown. He was assisted 
by sixteen priests in green, gold, and scailet vestments. All around 
were the wild unkempt monks with long beards—hair down to 
their waists—singing songs in the old Bulgarian Church Slavonic, 
which may be hundreds of years old. The scene was beyond words 
impressive. The monastery is wonderfully beautiful—all white . 
with green cupolas, some with golden stars—and I was delighted 
to have had the opportunity of seeing it, especially as my mission 
proved so successful. 

But as regards Archangel. We left under the most depressing 
conditions of fog and rain, and were very nearly in sight of Modguga 
Island before things began to clear up; even then there was a 
coldish wind. The first thing we did was to go alongside the light- 
vessel not far off and remove all pilots. Then we called on the 
is and to surrender by telephone, giving them half an hour to think 
it over. In the last three minutes they agreed, and the com- 
mander promised to meet our peopleonthe beach; so we approached 
and prepared soldiers for landing. During the delay in doing this, 
some brave individual at Archangel inspired them to retract their 
promise, so they did not hoist the white flag, but madeus a signal not 
to land. About this time aeroplanes reported that the guns were 
all trained upon us, and it was becoming a very unpleasant situation, 
as we had large numbers of men in boats on our engaged side, so 
that we could not fire our guns. Fortunately they did not open 
fire, and we drew off to a distance a little over three miles at slow 
speedand anchored. I wasactually walking along the port side of the 
. upper deck when the two foremost four-inch opened fire. Hearing 
them, I immediately went to my bombarding station on the fore- 
bridge, and weighed in with my two six-inch. At first we went 
over, and fires began to break out in the wood behind. It was 
Tather difficult to find them, because their opening shots were falling 
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short too. But they were not idle, and by degrees the shots began 
to come up. At first they were only fountains in the distance ; but 
soon one began to hear the crack as the shells exploded, and to feel 
things whizzing. It was just beginning to get rather unpleasant, 
when the aeroplanes appeared and dropped an enormous bomb 
very close to their battery, and gave them a good dose of small 
ones. 

About this time a six-inch shell burst in our foremost funnel, 
and destroyed the voice-pipe to after-control. As my guns ceased 
firing, I dashed along fore-and-aft bridge to after-control, and soon 
got them going again. Our firing was then very accurate ; every 
shell was finding them, and it was a treat to see the way they burst. 
Their fire soon slacked off, especially after a few more heavy bombs 
had been dropped. As soon as they ceased firing we went to the 
north end of the island, landed our troops, and followed them as 

they swept down the island. 

* It was a good long job, and it was quite late before we finished, 
including securing the observation mine-houses. In the distance 
we saw two armed ice-breakers, Stratoga and Mikula Selyaninovitch. 
We did not approach them for fear of mines, but fancied they would 
come out to fight. As they showed no signs of moving, at 11 P.M 
we got to sleep after a long and tiring day, but as I had the morning 
watch (2.e. from 4 a.m.), I did not get much. Next morning we 
approached the ships, flying the signal to surrender, until we found 
they were deserted. There was another large steamer, close by, 
with a heavy list, which sank, most dramatically, before our eyes. 
We had a good deal of delay here, sounding the channel, and looking 
out for mines, and during this time we received a message that a 
revolt had taken place in our favour at Archangel, and after a 
conference it was decided to press on there at all costs. 

The procession was led by a trawler ; after that we followed, 
and the remaining ships in order. Fugitives from Modguga had 
spread terrible stories of our bombardment, and the Red Army 
had left the town in a panic, but were reported as ‘ likely to return.’ 
The whole way down was like a trip on the Broads, through lovely 
green fields and woods. As we got to the more populated parts, 
it was like a triumphal progress, and in Archangel itself we were 
received with tremendous cheering, all the steamboats hooting 
furiously. 

We anchored, and hoped for a peaceful evening ; but it was not 
long before we were disturbed. The armed yacht Gorislava opened 
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fire on a tug-load of men, who were sent to arrest her crew. We 
went alongside, and found two of their crew dead, and the yacht 
under arrest. We took it back to Archangel, and again hoped for 
peace, and a good night’s rest, but it was not to be. We had an 
urgent signal that the Red Army was returning to Bakharitsa 
Island, the main rail-head of Archangel, where all the quays are, on 
the opposite side of the river Dwina. 

I was sent away in charge of a landing party from our ship, 
which we had previously drilled and exercised. As soon as we 
got to the landing-place (it was about three miles off) we saw an 
excited crowd of local Russian pirates, all giving news of large 
approaching forces. We got into a train, and succeeded in getting 
some life into the driver, who had bad ‘ cold feet,’ with the result 
that we were taken to a place about a mile and a half from a hill, 
where I supposed the enemy would be. My suppositions were 
correct. As soon as the matelot began to shuffle out, in his usual 
casual way, they began a brisk little fusillade, which made him 
skip under cover pretty soon. We crept along the embankment 
to within one thousand yards of the hill, and just as I was wondering 
what to do next, the ship opened a brisk bombardment on the 
railway cutting, along which, unknown to us, about three hundred 
Bolsheviks were advancing. The captain had seen them from the 
ship. The shooting was very good indeed, and soon scattered the 
enemy ; we were able to occupy the hill with little opposition. I 
sent out Russian parties to examine the wireless station, and then 
occupied it. After that we were able to advance, and hold the 
railway station, but we had an anxious time, as we heard news of 
armoured trains. However, as soon as we saw any trains approach- 
ing, we signalled off to the ship to bombard, whereupon they 
disappeared at once. We occupied the station so quickly that 
telegraphic communication to the (Bolshevist) staff was still intact, 
and I received an order from Trotsky to burn all coal, and destroy 
shipping at Archangel. I also got a telephone from Kedrov, the 
Red Army chief, but I said the Red Army staff was not at home, 
and would return at five. 

Just an hour later, the General and Admiral arrived, and told 
me to impersonate a Bolshevist ‘ komisar,’ and give the commander 
a fake message, when he rang up“at five. 

We had a rather trying day, for we were a small party, and I 
kept on receiving all kinds of alarming reports, which I knew were 
founded on fact. I knew that five hundred Bolshevists had been 
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scattered, but where—-as I knew that they had not gone off by 
train ? There were the most extraordinary scenes in the station, 
All the inhabitants flocked there, each with a rifle and fixed bayonet, 
even the most peaceful. Everyone came to me. I ran all the train 
traffic, and also the local defence forces, collected information 
from scouts and patrols, and chased all round the town telephoning, 
Of course one has to assume something, and I assumed it was all 
right. The local native has a great respect for the British uniform. 

People cannot realise what it is like now in Russia. All organisa- 
tion has gone. The only thing that remains is a sort of town guard, 
which carries rifles and bayonets, but usually this works in three 
sections, each highly suspicious of the other-—town guard, railway- 
workers’ guard, and saw-mills’ guard. Every town is stiff with 
rifles and machine-guns, unfortunately all in the most beautiful 
working order. There are no police, no relief for the poor. As for 
the sick, they are pushed from place to place till they die. 
‘ Bolnikh nam ne nado.’ (‘We don’t want sick people’). People 
in Archangel are not so badly off for food ; but Petrograd is literally 
starving, and poor are dying in the streets. Tariff for droskies is 
25 roubles a journey, 50 roubles when there is rifle firing going on, 
100 when there is machine-gun firmg. The Bolshevists are simply 
lunatics ; you should see their papers. They have had a terrible 
reign of terror. I have talked to a lot of people, who have all been 
sentenced to death, but, being warned, were out when the 
executioner called. One of our officers was sent on a special mission. 
When he reached within twenty yards of the shore, a man rushed 
out saying, ‘ Hedi syuda, tovarishah ’ (‘ Come here, friend’), and in 
a moment machine-guns and rifles were turned upon hin, killing 
one of the crew, and wounding three others. 

The country is now physically and morally dead, and the 
poisonous products of her decay appear in the form of ‘ undesirable 
elements,’ who form up in bands and go round eradicating bourgeois. 
The Russians strike one as being absolutely weary of all revolutions 
and disorders; but there does not seem to be the least chance of 
the Bolshevist Government falling, as long as their policy of 
‘nationa'ising’ every article of value is so acceptable to the un 
disciplined rabble of the late army. The country is full of ‘un- 
desirable elements,’ who go about in bands holding up and destroy- 
ing villages, while the towns are full of soldiers of different types— 
Circassians in Cossack r’g, with an enormous collection of knives 
for various purposes, and Serbians (whom I admire immensely), 
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besides the ordinary Russians. The Serbians are very keen soldiers, 
but talk very bad Russian. On one occasion I gave an ‘ undesirable 
element’ to a troop of Serbians, and said: ‘ Take him away ; see 
that he goes over the bridge, and tell him if he comes back, he will 
be shot at once.’ The sergeant only heard the words ‘ shoot him,’ 
and started galloping off with a smile all over his face. It went 
to my heart to have to call him back, and stop his acting at once. 

But the ordinary Russian is sick to death of war and revolution, 
and when it comes to fighting, he is not to be relied on. In one 
case some leading Bolshevists had just left a town, when their 
opponents arrived. ‘They must be brought back at once; get 
an engine.’ One was brought with full steam up. But no sooner 
did it appear to be gaining on the Bolshevists’ train than the 
occupants became alarmed, and made the driver slacken his pace, 
and finally stop and return whence he came. They had no taste 
for possible unpleasantness. 

Russia, as far as I have seen it, is at present the land of mingled 
tragedy and comic opera. Comic opera is represented by the 
_marchings and countermarchings of the Red, White, Blue and Green 


armies, which pervade these coasts; and tragedy by the devilish 
‘Council of Social Intelligence,’ which sits at Moscow, and defines 
the amount of education a man may possess without being taken 
away and shot. 





WOMEN’S VILLAGE COUNCILS. 


In Kingsley’s “Water Babies’ there is a beautiful passage about 
the young widowed mother whose baby nearly jumps out of her 
arms to go to Tom in the sea, and she, looking over the side of the 
ship, is at first startled, but then says,.‘ Babies in the sea; well, 
why not?’ So with Women’s Village Councils. The idea is nev, 
but ‘why not?’ Statesmen are agreed that the repopulation of 
our countrysides is one of the most urgent reforms to be carried 
through after the war. To quote a speaker at a recent Conference 
on Education— If we are to recuperate after the war, we must 
develop the resources of the land, and this can only be done, if 
the cultivators of the soil are forthcoming—this is our great national 
need.’ 

Now it goes without saying that the women’s interest in this 
revival of country life is quite a8 important as that of the men. 
For centuries the wives of working men in the country have led an 
almost ‘purdah’ existence. They, unlike French women of the 
same class, have been mothers of ‘long’ families, they have had 
to make a very little go a long way, and, acting upon a dim psycho- 
logical principle, they have used the whole machinery of the house- 
hold to make the bread-winner as efficient as possible. As a 
class, these cottage women are inarticulate. Individually, they 
may be shrewd and capable of development, but their hard lives 
have prevented them, as a body, from airing any opinions, even 
if they had them. Legally, these women have the right to sit on 
Parish and Rural District Councils, but this right is used only in 
very exceptional cases, and now to them, so little accustomed to 
any conditions outside their domestic life, comes the new privilege 
of a Parliamentary vote. Clearly the village women need political 
education, and the most natural first step in that direction would 
be to train them to take an intelligent interest in village politics. 
The whole system of our government has been evolved out of the 
ancient township-moots through which English villagers groomed 
themselves in local matters before the Norman Conquest, and it 
would be an extremely interesting revival of historical precedent 
if modern English village women began their training for poli- 
tical life in exactly the same way that the village men started. 


centuries ago. 
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A strong inducement offers itself to draw women into taking 
an interest in local politics—namely the Housing question. In 
July 1917 Government announced, as a bit of reconstruction 
policy, that it was proposed to erect 200,000 State-aided houses 
after the war, for the working classes both in town and country 
districts. Later on, a Member of Parliament, speaking in the 
House of Commons, suggested that 500,000 was more likely to be 
the number required. Those who know of the conditions in which 
the poor live in our large towns know how badly these State-aided 
houses are needed there, but fewer people realise that the 
need of cottages in country districts is really quite as pressing, 
if not more so. This shortage is due to various reasons which 
need not be examined now, but to it is due a great deal of the 
depopulation of the countryside, much of the shameful overcrowd- 
ing of cottages, and the scandalously insanitary conditions of the 
majority of the houses. A friend of mine once told me that an 
old man was pointed out to her in Norfolk, as never having married, 
because he could get no cottage to live in. It frequently happens 
that a young married couple will start life at a parent’s house— 
overcrowding what is already full enough—ior want of an empty 
cottage ; and as an instance of insanitary conditions being accepted 
as a ‘pis aller,’ I can quote an example which has come under 
say own observation. An old man lives in a cottage, which was 
actually once a pigeon-house, with windows at the front and none 
at the sides or rear. This sentry-box existence might have been 
possible for himself alone, but he added to his family some relations, 
consisting of a married couple and their two children—a boy of 
fourteen and a girl of eight. The pigeon-house has been enlarged 
by about one-third, and, although the walls run water, and the 
sleeping accommodation is indecently small, the ménage goes on, 
because there is no other cottage vacant. A pendant to this 
story comes from Ireland. A landlord, with every wish to make 
some tenants comfortable, built a fine brick pig-stye for them. 
Calling to see the people a few weeks later, he was surprised to find 
the pig, as usual, in the kitchen. Upon inquiry, he was told that 
the eldest son had married on the strength of the stye, and was 
now living in it, with his wife! Of course, both stories are laugh- 
able, but if it is pitiably true that some of the working classes 
cannot appreciate the decencies of living, they must be forced to 
do so. A Report of the recent Land Commission contains these 
trenchant remarks : 
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“It has been the boast of the great land-owners and farmers 
that, during the nineteenth century, they have enormously improved 
the breed of British stock. Shorthorns, Herefords, and Shires 
are famous the world over. . . . No pains are spared to improve 
their quality ; stalls and sheds have been built regardless of expense, 
which are kept spotlessly clean, absolutely rain-proof, and equipped 
with all the latest improvements. . . . But when we turn to the 
labourer . . . we find a totally different state of affairs. . . . He 
is housed in a way in which no up-to-date farmer would moor of 
housing his prime stock 
loudly lament the decay of the labourer, and the immense economic 
loss which it involves to farming.’ 


The bad conditions in the cottages are felt more by the women 
than by the men, who, in most cases, spend the greater part of 
their time out of doors. Very often the water supply is at some 
distance from the house, and the constant carrying of pails of 
water comes hard upon a woman even in the best of health, still 
more when she is the mother of a young family. Quite recently, 
I was going round cottages to find out whether any women would 
be able to do land work. The district was specially healthy, but 
I scarcely saw one woman who really looked robust. Many of 
them would have undertaken land work, but they were physically 
unable to do so, mostly because of some internal weakness, caused 
by overstrain in the past. The health of the children is peculiarly 
the mother’s business, and the bad ventilation and insufficient 
sleeping accommodation make it almost impossible for her to 
bring them up in health or decency. The interiors of many of 
our cottages give delightful Rembrandt effects, but picturesque- 
ness is not enough. The country needs a strong, vigorous race, 
and how can we expect to have it when the country children, who 
should be the strongest of all, are not given a fair start ? 

The Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909 has done a good 
deal towards the improvement of cottages. It was worked in 
country places through the Rural District Councils. Many cottages 
were shut up as unfit for habitation, and some were put into order, 
but, after all, it has been calculated that only about half the number 
of Rural District Councils took action ; the rest, either from their 
notorious apathy, or from reluctance to turn people out into the 
street—there, being no other cottages for them to go to—refrained 
from taking any steps. The new Housing Scheme, so far as it 
affects the villages, is to be worked through the Parish and the 
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Rural District Councils, and there is great danger lest these official 
bodies should, by their usual procrastinating policy, let slip this 
golden opportunity. The great safeguard. against this is the 
pressure of public opinion. It must be made clear to the people 
concerned what this Housing Scheme means, and how they can 
reap the full benefit of it. There is no intention whatever of 
arousing revolutionary sentiments among the country people, but, 
in the highest interests of the country as a whole, it is well to 
look to our foundations, to see that the conditions of life in our 
rural districts are made wholesome for those who already live 
there, and attractive for those who, after the war, it is hoped will 
prefer country to town life. 

All these considerations led to the formation of the first of 
the Women’s Village Councils, at Findon, a village in Sussex, 
not far from Worthing. The first meeting of the Council took 
place in October 1917. Nothing further from revolutionaries 
could be imagined than the Findon village women. They are 
just simple, intelligent people, accustomed to being called together 
for various parochial purposes, and they met in the same room 
in which their meetings are usually held. The first step was to 
elect one of themselves as President, and an excellent choice was 
made of an elderly woman who has five soldier sons. The badge 
of the members of the Council is a small, pale blue bow, worn 
only during the session, the President wearing a large cockade of 
the same colour. Two Honorary Secretaries, both women 
of education, were appointed to assist the President, and the 
meeting ended by sending the following Resolution to the Local 
Government Board : 


“We have pleasure in reporting to the Local Government Board 
that the Findon Women’s Village Council (for the purpose of col- 
lecting evidence for the State-aided Housing Scheme) has been 
formed, and we beg that we may be recognised as iepresenting 
working women in Findon, and that we may be consulted in all 
— and schemes connected with State-aided cottages in our 
village.’ 


There is a tone in this Resolution which Tacitus would have 
recognised, for he speaks of the predecessors of these very women 
whose opinion in public discussions upon important matters was 
listened to with great respect by the men of the tribe. No official 
recognition has yet been given to the movement, but Dr. Addison 
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of the Ministry of Reconstruction has shown himself both interested 
and sympathetic. 

Other villages have followed the example of Findon, and by 
now the number of such Village Councils is rapidly approaching 
twelve. They all work independently of each other, but a Federa- 
tion of Women’s Village Councils has been started, which it 
is hoped that they and all future Councils will join, and so give 
greater weight to the opinions of. a class of women hitherto 
inarticulate. It is quite obvious that. these women need leaders, 
and here great scope is offered to women of education living in 
the country. Village schoolmistresses would be peculiarly fitted 
for the work, or any other women with sympathy and intelligence. 
Charles Kingsley, with his burning zeal for the improvement of the 
conditions of the working classes, foreshadowed, sixty years ago, 
the work which educated women could do in this direction, and 
the consequent responsibility which lay upon them to do it : 


“Women can do in that work what men cannot do... .I 
am struck more and more with the amount of disease and death 
I see around me in all classes, which no sanitary legislation what- 
soever could touch, unless you had a complete house to house visita- 
tion of a government officer, with powers to enter every house, 
to drain and ventilate it, and not only to do that, but to regulate 
the clothes and diet of every inhabitant, and that among all ranks. 
I can conceive of nothing short of that—which would be absurd 
and impossible and most harmful—that would stop the present 
amount of disease and death, without some such private exertion 
on the part of women, above all of mothers.’ 


Kingsley did not foresee that the day would come when those 
women who come from outside would find the women inside 
the cottages ready to listen, and to co-operate in plans for the 
defeat of disease and death. 

The work of the Women’s Village Councils is chiefly, as I have 
said, concerned with the Housing question. At present there can 
be no talk of putting up new cottages, but the members of the 
Councils are preparing themselves to be able to give valuable 
suggestions when the time comes for planning. The first step is 
to know what are the chief defects of the present houses. Of 
course, there are a certain number of ‘ model’ cottages, but these 
are in the great minority; nearly every cottage woman can point 
out defects in her house that ‘jump to the eye.’ A survey of 
the cottages of women who willingly offer them for inspection 
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is being held, and the information thus gained will be invaluable. 
This survey is based upon headings drawn up by a professional 
surveyor. It covers such points as the roof (its material and 
its present condition), the water supply (how obtained ; and, if 
rain-water, whether or not it is filtered), the sleeping accommoda- 
tion in proportion to the size of the family, the drainage system, 
the extent of the garden or allotment, &c. It is most pathetic, 
yet inspiring, to note the impression among the women that the 
gauging of the dirt in their Augean stables is the first step towards 
the cleaning out. In connection with this may be noticed a leaflet, 
which is being circulated by the Women’s Labour League. It is 
a cheery document,’ which perhaps errs on the side of raising too 
high hopes, but that is a good fault. The leaflet begins by telling 
the women that the houses they must work towards should be ‘ not 
merely a shelter, but able to make life pleasant and beautiful.’ 
This, to a dweller in a hovel whose inconveniences break her spirit 
and make her work never-ending, is an inspiriting ideal. A string 
of questions then follows, which the women are asked to answer 
and return to the Head Office of the League; these touch on 
such points as bathrooms, the need for sitting-rooms, individual 
coppers or wash-houses in common, &c. 

The Councils, as I have said, are independent in their working, 
although they roughly follow the same main lines in taking 
cognisance of everything that concerns the interests of women. 
Monthly meetings are held, in which discussions take place upon 
such subjects as child welfare, food economies, &c. At first the 
women were very tongue-tied, and the most valuable part of the 
discussions would take place on the way home; but they are getting 
over this, and they now come to the meetings with plenty to say. 
In connection with child welfare, the Village Councils petition 
the local authorities about nuisances. In one place, for instance, 
the school is so situated that, for many of the children, the only 
approach in winter is either across a ploughed. field, or up a chalky 
lane which is a regular slough of despond cwing to constant farm 
traffic. The consequence of this is that the children arrive in wet 
weather with soaking feet. The better-off ones—the farmers’ 
children—can afford to keep a spare pair of shoes at school for 
change, but the poorer ones have to sit barefoot whilst their shoes 
and stockings are dried, and, naturally, the leather is not improved 
by the constant heating. The mothers of the children have long 
been dissatisfied with this state of affairs, and they are now only 
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too delighted to petition the authorities through their Council to 
have a proper causeway made for the children. This same Council 
is taking steps towards school feeding. The details of the scheme 
were planned altogether by the women themselves, as the Secretary, 
who in this case happens to be the school-mistress, was unable to 
be present during the discussion. The arrangements were most 
practical. They decided that two of themselves in rotation would 
come to make soup for the school twice a week, to begin with. The 
farmers’ wives promised to give what vegetables they could, and 
a charge of 1d. a head was to be made. The question of a large 
stew-pan was a difficulty; this, with a delightful assumption of 
communal interest, they decided to ask a landowner’s wife to 
lend. Another of the Councils has decided to have a communal 
allotment, as many of the women had not sufficient garden-space 
to grow their vegetables, and, as their husbands are on service, 
they could not manage an allotment alone. The communal allot- 
ment, a piece about three-quarters of an acre, has been lent, rent- 
free, and it is hoped that the preliminary clearing will be done by 
German prisoners. 

The men-folk of the women Councillors take them seriously. 
One man, a sailor home on leave, urged his mother to agitate for 
a public bath, as he disliked paying a fare of 2s. 6d. before he could 
get to the nearest town for a bath. Another son wrote home 
from the trenches, wishing his local Women’s Village Council good 
luck in their campaign for the cleaning of the village pond, saying 
that he well remembered its condition when he was a boy. Not all 
the men are complacent, though. One of the organisers of a 
Council had great hopes that a Scotchwoman, whom she had can- 
vassed, would prove a valuable member, so sympathetic and 
understanding was her attitude. The woman, however, did not 
come to the meetings, and her child, on being questioned, gave 
the explanation—‘ You see, Father’s Sussex,’ the implication 
being that he was as impervious to new ideas as his native clay. 

The reception which the movement for starting Women’s Vil- 
lage Councils has met with has been most gratifying. Letters have 
come to the organiser of the first Council from all parts of England 
asking for information, and telling how the writers have been 
working towards something of the kind in their own districts. 
This good reception, though, must not be allowed to turn the 
heads of the women; they must prove the value of their work 
by its resulis. This, however, may be safely said, the Councils 
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are thoroughly English in their conception, being easily formed, 
elastic in their constitution, and yet very definite in their aim. 
They have come into being at a time when the powers of the whole 
nation are mobilised ; and when peace has been won, it is hoped 
that these women will still continue to serve their country. Women 
are idealists by nature, and the remaking of England is only 
possible if high ideals are striven after. If the women inspire 
the ideals and work for them side by side with the men, then 
England will have the true prosperity which such a hard-won 
peace should bring : 


‘Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land.’ 


GEoRGINA HoME. 





TO KIEL IN THE ‘HERCULES’ } 
BY LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


1. Intro GERMAN WATERS. 


* THE Regensburg has been calling us for some time,’ said the chief 
signal officer as he came down for his belated ‘ watch ’ luncheon 
in the ward-room, ‘and it looks as though we might expect to sea 
her come nosing up out of the mist any time after two o'clock. 
She excuses herself for being late at the rendezvous by saying that 
the fog has been so thick in the Bight that she had to anchor 
during the night. It’s not any too good a prospect for a !ook-see 
at Heligoland, for our course hardly takes us within three miles 
of it at the nearest.’ 

It was in a fog that the Hercules had dropped down through the 
moored lines of the Grand Fleet the previous morning, it was in 
a fog that she had felt her way out of the Firth of Forth and by 
devious mine-swept channels to the North Sea, and it was still in 
a fog that she—the first surface warship of the Allies to penetrate 
deeply into them since the Battle of the Bight, not long after the 
outbreak of the war—was approaching German waters. Indeed, 
the whole last act of the great naval drama—from the coming of 
the Kénigsberg to the Forth, with a delegation to receive the terms 
of surrender, to the incomparable pageant of the surrender itself— 
had been played out behind the fitful and uncertain raisings and 
lowerings of a fog-curtain ; and now the epilogue—wherein there 
was promise that much, if not all, that had remained a mystery 
throughout the unfolding of the war drama itself should be finally 
revealed—was being held up through the wilfulness of this 
same perverse scene-shifter. The light cruiser Regensburg, which, 
‘according to plan,’ was to have met us at nine that morning at 
a rendezvous suggested by the German Naval! Staff, and pilot the 
Hercules throvgh the mine-fields, had not been sighted by early 
afternoon. Numerous floating mines, rolling lazily in the bow- 
wave spreading to port and starboard and ogling us with leering, 
moon-faced impudence in the fog, had been sighted since daybreak, 
auguring darkly of the explosive barrier through which we were 
passing by the ‘ safe course’ the Germans (in lieu of the promised 
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charts which had failed to arrive) had advised us by wireless to 
follow. 

Now mines, floating or submerged, are not pleasant things to 
navigate among. Although, theoretically, it is impossible for any 
ship to run into a floating mine even if she tries (the bow-wave 
tending to throw ii off, as many experiments have proved) ; and 
although, theoretically, a ship fitted with paravanes cannot bring 
her hull ito contact with a moored mine; yet the fact remained 
that ships were being lost right along from both kinds. It seemed 
high time, then, in the case of the Hercules and her escorting 
destroyers, that the German Navy, which had undertaken to see 
them safely through the mine barrier, and which knew more about 
the pattern of its death-traps than anyone else, should begin to 
shoulder some of its responsibilities. It was good news that the 
Regensburg was about to make a tardy appearance and hand over 
a hostage in the form of a German pilot. 

The blank grey fog-curtain which trailed its misty folds across 
the ward-room scuttles discouraged all of the grate-side loungers 
whom I tried to bestir to go up at two o’clock to watch for the 
appearance of the Regensburg, and, meeting with no better success 
in the snugly comfortable ‘commission-room’ into which the 
former gun-room haa been converted for the voyage, I mounted 
alone the iron ladders which led to the lofty vantage of the signal 
bridge. There was only a few hundred yards of visibility, but 
the even throb of the engines, the swift run of the foam along the 
sides, and the sharp sting of the air on my cheek told that there had 
been little if any abatement of the steady speed of seventeen knots 
at which Hercules had been steaming since she passed May Island 
the previous day at noon. The Regensburg, the chief yeoman 
of signals told me, had made a W.T. to say that she had been com- 
pelled by the fog to slow down again, and this, he figured, might 
make it between three and four o’clock before we picked her up. 
“There’s no use waiting for the Huns, sir,’ he said, with a tired 
smile. ‘The hanging back habit, which they were four years in 
cultivating, seems to have grown on them so that they’re hang- 
ing back even yet. Best go down and wait where it’s warm, and 
I'll send a boy to call you when we know for certain when she'll ° 
turn up.’ 

My foot was on the ladder, when the sight of a seagull dancing 
@ giddy pas seul on the titillating horn of a mine bobbing off astern 
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recalled a story an Italian destroyer skipper had once told me, of 
how he had seen an Albanian sea eagle blow itself up as a conse- 
quence of executing a precisely similar manceuvre. I lingered to 
get the chief yeoman’s opinion of what I had hithezto considered 
a highly apocryphal yarn, and when he was called away to take 
down a signal to pass back to the destroyers, the loom of what 
looked to me like a ship taking shape in the fog drew me over to 
the starboard rail. It dissolved and disappeared as my glass 
focussed on it, only to raise its amorphous blur again a point or 
so further abeam. Then I recognised it, and smiled indulgent 
welcome to an old friend of many watches—the first cousin to the 
mirage, the looming shape which a man peering hard into thick 
fog keeps thinking he sees at one end or the other of the arc of his 
angle of vision. 

Any man actually on watch knows bettcr than to let his mind 
take liberties with ‘ fog pictures,’ and not a few of those who have 
done so have had the last picture of the series merge into a reality 
of wind and water and a good ship banging itself to pieces on a line 
of submerged rocks. But I—as so often in voyages of the yast—- 
was on the bridge without duties or responsibilities. I was free 
to let the pictures take what form they would; and it must have 
been what the chief yeoman had just said about the weariness 
of waiting for the Huns that turned my mind to what I had heard 
and seen of the four-year vigil of the Grand Fleet. 

There was a picture of Scapa as I had seen it on my earliest visit 
from the basket of a kite balloon towed from the old Campania, 
the same Campania which now rested on the bottom ot the Firth 
of Forth, and the topmasts of which we had passed a half cable’s 
length to port as the Hercules steamed out the day before. There 
were golden sun-motes weaving in a Maypole dance with rollicking 
slate-black cloud shadows in that picture; but in the next— 
where the surface of the Flow was beaten to the whiteness of the 
snow-clad hills hemming it in—the brooding light was darkly 
sinister and ominous of import, for that was the winter day when 
we had word that two destroyers, which the might of the Grand 
Fleet was powerless to save, were being banged to bits against a 
cliff a few miles outside the gates. Then there was a picture of an 
Orkney midsummer midnight—just such a night, the officer of 
the watch told me, as the one on which he had seen the Hampshire, 
with Kitchener pacing the quarter-deck alone, pass out to her 
doom two years previously—with a fitful green light flooding the 
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Flow, reflected from the sun circling just below the northern 
horizon, and every kite balloon in the air at the time being torn 
from its cable and sent flying towards Scandinavia before the 
ninety-mile gale which had sprung up from nowhere without 
warning. 

Visions of golf on Flotta, picnics under the clifis of Hoy, and 
climbs up the peat-boggy sides of the Ward Hill of the ‘ Mainland,’ 
gave place to those of squadron boxing competitions—savage but 
cleanly fought bouts in a squared circle under the elevated guns 
of ‘Q’ turret, with the funnels, superstructures, and improvised 
grand stands alive with bluejackets—and regattas, pulled off in 
various and sundry ‘craft between the long lines of anchored battle- 
ships. A long series (these more like panoramas) of hurried un- 
moorings and departures—by division, by squadron, and with all 
the Grand Fleet, through every square mile of the North Sea from 
the Bight to far up the coast of Norway—finished up at Rosyth, 
in that strange fortnight just before the end, when all bui those 
on the ‘ inside’ thought the persistent ‘short notice’ was due to 
a desire to keep the men aboard on account of the ’flu, and not to 
the fact (that the Admiralty appear to have been so well advised 
of) that the German naval authorities—for the first and last time 
—were making desperate efforts to get their ships out for the long 
deferred Tag. 

Then the fog-bank ahead—or so it seemed—was splashed with 
the gay colour of ‘ Armistice Night,’ when all the spare signal 
lights (to say nothing of a lot that couldn’t be spared) of the Grand 
Fleet streaked the sky with joyous spurts and fountains of fire, 
when stealthy pirate bands from the K-boats dropped through the 
ward-room skylights of the light cruisers and carried off prisoners 
who had to be ransomed with champagne, when Admirals danced 
with matelots on the forecastles of the battle-cruisers, and all the 
pent-up feelings of four years ascended in one great expansive 
‘whouf’ of gladness. I recalled with a chuckle how the ‘ General ’ 
signal which the Commander-in-Chief had made ordering the 
historic occasion to be celebrated by ‘splicing the main brace,’ 
according to immemorial custom in the Navy, was preceded by 
‘Negative 6th B.S.,’ in consideration of the sad fact that the Yankee 
ships had nothing aboard to ‘splice’ with. That didn’t prevent 
them, though, from bending a white ensign on their flag halliards, 
hoisting it to the main topmast of the New York, and illuminating 
it with all the searchlights of the squadron. That happy tribute, 
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I recalled, to the flag of the Navy with which the Americans had 
served with such distinction for a year, had started the sacking 
of the signal-light lockers, and that picture ended as it began, with 
the dour Scotch heavens lanced with coloured flame spurts which 
the dark tide of the Firth gave back in crinkly reflections. 

The next picture to sharpen into focus on the fog-curtain was 
that of a long, trim, three-funnelled cruiser, with a white flag at 
her fore and the German naval ensign at her main, heading in 
toward the mouth of the Firth of Forth under the escort of a 
squadron of British light cruisers and destroyers. I had witnessed 
the meeting of the Kénigsberg, which was bringing over Admiral 
Meurer and other German naval officers to arrange the details 
of the surrender of the High Sea Fleet, from the foretop of the 
Cassandra. The rendezvous, at which the Kénigsberg had been 
directed by wireless to meet the Sixth Light Cruiser Squadron 
ordered to escort her in, chanced to fall in an area under which a 
German submarine, a fortnight previously, had planted its full 
load of mines. These, in the regular course of patrol, had been 
discovered and swept up within a day or two, but since that fact 
had not been communicated to the Germans, the Kénigsberg, 
doubtless thinking the English sense of humour had prompted 
them to prepare for her a bit of a surprise in the way of a lift by a 
German petard, skulked off to the southward, where she was only 
rounded up after two hours of rending the ether with wireless calls. 
There were two things I remembered especially in connection 
with that historic meeting—one was the mob of civilians (probably 
would-be delegates from the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council) 
jostling the officers on the roomy bridge of the Kénigsberg, and the 
other was the fluent cursing of the gunnery lieutenant of the 
Cassandra, who was with me in the foretop, over'the unkind fate 


which had robbed him of the chance of opening: up with his six-: 


inch guns on the first Hun warship he had set eyes on since the war 
began. I thought I had heard in the course of the past year all 
that the British sailor had to say of the German as a naval foe ; 
but L said several new things that afternoon, and said them 
well. 
Poor old Cassandra! Although we did not get word of it until 
a day or two after our arrival in Wilhelmshaven, within a very few 
hours of the time I was thinking of her there in the fog of the Bight, 
she had collided with a mine in the Baltic and gone to the bottom. 

There was another picture of the Kénigsberg ready to follow 
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on as the first dissolved. This was the brilliantly lighted hull of 
her—the only undarkened ship of the hundreds in the Firth of 
Forth that night—as I saw it an hour before daybreak the follow- 
ing morning, when I set off from the Cassandra in a motor launch 
to be present in the Queen Elizabeth during the historic conference 
which was to take place there that day. Admiral Beatty had 
refused to receive the revolutionary delegates at the preliminary 
conference which had been held in the British flagship the previous 
night, and as a consequence it appears that Admiral Meurer and 
his staff were summoned to make a report to their ‘superiors ’ 
on their return, This strange meeting had been convened shortly 
after midnight (so the captain of the M.L., which had been patrol- 
ling round the Kénigsberg all night, told me), but still, five hours 
later, as ‘ M.L. 262 ’ slid quietly by at quarter speed, the rumble of 
guttural Teutonic voices raised in heated argument welled out of 
the open scuttles of what had probably been the ward-1oom. 
It occurred to me even then that thi; rumble of angry dispute 
was prophetic of what Germany had ahead in the long night that 
was closing upon her. 

Although ‘ M.L. 262’ ended up an hour later with her propellers 
tangled in the cable of ox-guard boom, I managed to get on 
the flagship in time to see Admiral Meurer and his party come 
climbing up out of the fog to her quarter-deck. The conference 
lasted, with short intervals, until long after dark, and the next 
picture I saw was that of five German naval officers, chagrined and 
crestfallen, being piped over the side to the barge which was to 
take them to the destroyer standing by in the fog to return with 
them to the Kénigsberg at her anchorage, Inchkeith. It was 
‘Officers’ Night’ for the kinema in the ‘Q.E.,’ and they were 
showing a ‘ made-in-California ’ film called the ‘ Rise and Fall of 
Julius Cesar.’ I remember distinctly that Casca had just driven 
the first thrust, and the mob of conspirators were thronging upon 
Cesar round the ‘base of Pompey’s statua,’ when the com- 
mander sent me word that the guests were about to depart. 

The captain of the flect, the captain, the commander, the 
officer of the watch and the boatswain were waiting at the head 
of the starboard gangway as I stepped out, and out of the fog 
(which had thickened till I could not see the muzzles of the guns 
of ‘Y’ turret) the Germans were advancing from aft. The frown 
on Admiral Meurer’s heavy brows was magnified by the cross light 
of the ‘yard-arm group’ at the gangway, and his mouth, with 
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its thin hard lips, showed as a straight black line. With a click of 
the heels and the characteristic automaton bow of the German, 
he saluted the British officers in turn, beginning with the captain 
of the fleet, stepped down the short gangway and disappeared 
into the waiting barge to the shrilling of the pipes. Bowing and 
clicking, the others followed suit, a weedy ‘ sub,’ with an enormous 
roll of papers under his arm, going over last. 

The Oak, herself invisible in the fog, groped blindly with her 
searchlight to pick up the barge. ‘ We must hold the light steady,’ 
facetiously quoted the Press correspondent at my elbow from a 
speech of President Wilson’s which had appeared in the morning 
papers, and then added thoughtfully, ‘It may be a light that kind 
need for guidance, but if 1 had the leading of them for the next 
generation it would be by a ring in the nose.’ 

Now, panorama resumed. It was the day of the surrender, 
and the Cardiff, with her high-flown kite balloon in tow, was 
leading the line of German battle-cruisers out of the eastern mist. 
I was watching from the bridge of the Hrin, and an officer beside 
me, recognising the Seydlitz, flying the rear-admiral’s flag, in the 
lead, with the Moltke and Derfflinger next in line, told how, from the 
light cruiser in which he had chased them at Dogger Bank, he had 
seen at least two of the three, leaving the Bliicher to her fate, dashing 
for the shelter of their mineficlds with flames swirling about 
their mastheads. Another spoke casually of how, in the Tiger at 
Jutland, he had been for a wild minute or two, while his ship was 
rounding a ‘windy corner’ as Beatty turned north to meet the 
British Battle Fleet, under the concentrated fire of all the battle- 
cruisers—with the exception of the Hindenburg, but with the 
Liitzow added —now steaming past us. We remarked the ‘ flattery 
of imitation’ in the resemblance of the Hindenburg, with her long 
run of forecastle and ‘flare’ bows, to the Repulse and Renown, 
and of the symmetrical, two-funnelled Bayern as she appeared 
between the Kuisers and the Kénigs in the German battleship 
line to the Briii bh Queen Elizabeth class laid down before the wat. 
The Queen Elizabeth herself, falling out of line to take the salute 
of the ships of the fleet she had led to victory as they passed, brought 
that reel of panorama to an end. 

The next was of five ships of the Kaiser c'ass, as they had 
appeared from the Emperor of India, which, with the rest of the 
Scond D vision, was escorting a squadron of the enemy to Scapa 
for internment. We saw the German ships at closer range 20W, 
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and the better we saw them the worse they looked. Their fine 
solidity was less impressive than from a distance, for now our 
glasses revealed the filth of the decks, the lack of paint and the 
slovenly, sullen attitude of the motley-garbed figures lounging 
along the rails. We passed within a biscuit toss of the Kaiserin 
when their leading ship, the Friedrich der Grosse, lost her bearings 
in some way and failed to follow the Canada through the anti- 
submarine boom off the end of Flotta, an action which only the 
smartest kind of seamanship on the part of the division of Iron 
Dukes prevented from developing into a serious disaster. Most 
of the Huns—to judge by the expression on the faces leering across 
at us—would have -welcomed a smash; but it was avoided by a 
hair, and they ultimately straightened themselves out, straggled 
through into the Flow, and on to their more or less final resting 
place, off the inner entrance to Gutter Sound. 

The final picture, as it chanced, which my fancy projected on 
the curtain of the fog was one that embraced what I saw from the 
steam pinnace which was taking me to the Impérieuse, on my way 
back to Rosyth. An angry Orkney sunset was flaring over the 
hills of Hoy—a sullenly red ylow, gridironed by thin strata of black 
cloud like the bars of a grate—and a sinister squall was advancing 
from the direction of Stromness to the northward. For a few 
moments the hot light of the sunset had silhouetted the confused 
hulls of battleships and battle-cruisers against the silvered seas 
beyond, and revealed the disordered phalanx of the moored 
destroyers blocking the mouth of Gutter Sound; then it was 
quenched by the onrush of the storm clouds, and all that was left 
of the High Seas Fleet disappeared into shadow and driving rain. 

It was a far cry, I reflected, from the Kaiser’s ‘ Our future lies 
upon the seas!* to Admiral Rodman’s ‘The German ships are 
of no use to anybody ; the simplest solution of the problem of 
their disposition is to take the whole lot to sea and sink them.’ 
And yet-—— : 

Suddenly, stereoscopically clear, on the blank sheet of the fog 
left as the High Sea Fleet faded from sight, the head-on silhouette 
of an unmistakably German light cruiser appeared. For an instant 
the soaring mast and the broad bridge suggested that my fancy 
had materialised the Kémgsberg again. Then the rat-a-tat of 
a signal searchlight recalled me to my senses, and it did not need 
the chief yeoman of signals’ ‘ There she is, sir; sending away a 
boat to bring us a pilot,’ to tell me we had finally rendezvoused 
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with the Regensburg. I descended to the quarter-deck to see the 
pilot come over the side. 

Very smartly handled was that cutter from the Regensburg, 
I remember that especially because it was almost the only German 
boat that came alongside during all the visit which did not either 
ram the gangway, or else miss it more than the length of a boat- 
hook. They explained this by saying that most of the skilled men 
had left the navy, and that their boats, as a consequence, were in 
the hands of comparative novices. At any rate, at least one first- 
class crew of boat-pullers had remained in the Regensburg, and 
they brought their cutter alongside the gangway as neatly as 
though the Hercules were lying in harbour. 

Three men, each carrying a small] suit-case, came over the side 
and saluted the officer of the day and the intelligence officer of 
the admiral’s staff, who awaited them at the head of the gangway. 
The first was a three-stripe officer of the rank the Germans call 
Korveitenkapitan, the second a warrant officer, and the third (as 
we presently were informed) a qualified merchant pilot. The 
Korvettenkapitan was slender of figure, and had a well-bred, gentle- 
manly ‘appearance not in the least suggestive of the ‘ Hunnish- 
ness’ one associated—and with good reason, too, as subsequent 
experience proved—with the German naval officer. His flushed 
expression showed plainly that he felt deeply the humiliation of 
the task assigned him of taking the first enemy warships into a 
German harbour. His head remained bowed a moment after his 
final salute; then he took a deep breath, squared his shoulders, 
and asked to be conducted to the bridge at once in order to take 
advantage of the improved visibility in pushing on in through the 
mine-fields. 

If one felt a touch of involuntary sympathy for the senior 
naval officer, a glance at the sinister figure of the merchant pilot 
was an efficacious antidote. Thick-set and muscular of figure, 
with slack-hanging ape-like arms and bandy legs, his corded bull 
neck was crowned with the prognathous-jawed head of a gorilla, 
and a countenance that might well have been a composite of the 
saturnine phizzes of Trotsky and Liebknecht. One knew in an 
instant that here was the super-Bolshevik, and looked for the red 
band on his sleeve, which could only have been temporarily removed 
while he appeared among the Englanders to spy upon the naval 
officer whom the revolutionists would not permit to act alone. 
The way things stood between the two became evident almost at 
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once, for the officer informed the British interpreter at the first 
opportunity that he could not be responsible for the pilot, while 
the latter, when some query from the Korvettenkapitan respecting 
the position of a certain buoy was repeated to him, contented 
himself with drawing his fingers significantly across his throat, 
clucking in apparent imitation of a severed wind-pipe, and con- 
tinuing the guzzling of the plate of “kedgeree’ which had been 
engaging his undivided attention at the moment of interruption. 

After putting a German pilot aboard each of the four destroyers, 
the Regensburg’s cutter was hoisted in, and we got under weigh 
again. The visibility had improved considerably, and presently 
a darker blur on the misty sky-line resolved itself into the familiar 
profile of Heligoland. At first only the loom of the great cliff was 
discernible, but by the time this had been brought abeam a slender 
strip of low-lying ground with warehouses, cranes, and the masts 
of ships, was distinctly visible. All hands crowded to the star- 
board side to have a glimpse of Germany’s famous island outpost, 
but the nearest thing to a demonstration I saw was by two 
marines, who were doing a bit of a shuffle on the precarious footing 
of a turret top and singing lustily : 


‘Oh, won’t it be grand out in Hel-i-go-land,* 
When we’ve wound up the Watch on the Rhine !’ 


Whatever illusions they had formed of the ‘ grandness’ of 
Heligoland they were allowed to keep, for the only ones who were 
given to see at close range the dismal greyness of the island fortress 
were the members of one of the‘ air’ parties, who made a hurried 
visit in a destroyer to see that the provisions of the Armistice had 
been carried out at the seaplane station. 

The thickening fog-banks which shut off our view of Heligoland 
were not long in thinning the guiding Regensburg to .a dusky 
phantom nosing uncertainly into the misty smother in the direction 
of where our charts indicated the Bight should be narrowing to 
the shallow waters of Jade Bay, in an inner corner of which lay 
Wilhelmshaven. We had counted on reaching there that evening, 
and a wireless had already been received saying that a German 
Naval Commission was standing by to come off for a preliminary 
conference. After heading in for a couple of hours through seas 
which I heard an officer coming off watch describe as ‘ composed 
of about equal parts of water, misplaced buoys and floating mines,’ 
all hopes of arriving that night were dashed by a signal from the 
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Regensburg, saying that she had been compelled to anchor on 
account of the fog. Calling her destroyer ‘ chicks’ about her to 
mother them for the night, the Hercules let go what was probably 
the first anchor a British surface ship had dropped into German 
mud since the outbreak of the war. 

The unexpected delay made it necessary for both the Hercules 
and the destroyer to put up their pilots for the night. This was 
managed in the former by giving the officer the flag captain’s 
sea-cabin, and slinging hammocks for his two assistants outside, 
Doubtless the opportunity to enjoy a change of food was not un- 
welcome to any of them. They were served with the regular ward- 
room dinner. The officer declined the offer of drinks, and said 
he had his own cigarettes. The other two made a clean sweep of 
anything that they could get hold of. Even these had cigarettes, 
but the young signalman who had the temerity to smoke one which 
was proffered him in exchange for one of his own, advanced that 
as an excuse for a mess he made of taking down a searchlight 
signal from a destroyer two hours later. 

* That Bolshevik,’ said the lad the next day, in telling me 
about the tragedy, ‘ declared the fag he giv’ me was made of baccy 
smuggled into Germany by a friend of his. I tells him that was no 
kind of reason for him using me to smuggle the smoke out of 
Germany. And I tells him it tastes to me like rope end, that 
baccy, and, what’s more, that I’d be very happy to return it to him 
‘with a rope end. I can’t say for certain whether he twigged that 
little joke or not.’ 

From one of the destroyers, too, there came the next day a 
story of similar friction in the matter of dispensing hospitality 
to the guest of the night. The latter, unlike the one who was sent 
to the Hercules, appears to have been a typical Hun. Beginning 
by introducing himself as a relative of the ex-Kaiser, he ended up 
by all but going on strike because no sheets could be provided for 
the bunk in the cabin which—through turning out its owner to 
‘sling’ in the ward-room—had been given him for the night. 
That alone had been a considerable concession under the circum- 
stances, for, through the presence of two extra flying officers, two 
‘subs’ had given up their cabins, and were sleeping in the ward- 
room already. It must have been a really amusing show that young 
sprig of Junkerism put up. He mentioned the matter of linen 
several times, finally rising to the crescendo of ‘I must have the 
sheets by nine o’clock, and it now lacks but five minutes of that 
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time.’ I was never able to verify the story that the steward real'y 
gave him the sheets of note-paper that one of the Yankee officers 
volunteered to contribute. How mad the young exquisite was 
about the whole affair may be judged trom the fact that he left 
behind him in the morning his own personal and private cake— 
only slightly used—of toilet soap. Whether this was pure swank 
—high princely disdain of an object of value—or whether he was 
blind with passion and overlooked it, they could never quite make 
up their minds in the V——. 

The fog lap; ed and curled dankly round the Hercules that night, 
wrapping the ship in a clammy shrord of cold moisture that dripped 
eerily from the rigging and sent a chill to {he marrow of the bones 
of the men and officers on watch. But below there was warmth 
and comfort. The wa:d-1oom celebrated the occasion with a 
‘rag’ to the music of its own Jazz band, whi'e in the admiral’s 
cabin the kinema man, who had been brought along to film the 
historic features of the voyage, entertained with a movie of a 
South American revolution, a picture full of the plav of hot passion 
and fierce jealousy, enacted in and around an ancient castle which 
none but a Californian could have recognised as a building of the 
recent San Diego Exposition. ‘The Admural’s Movies,’ ‘ With 
a Complete Change of Programme Nightly,’ became one of the star 
turns of the voyage from that time on. 

Cut off though we were by the fog from sighting anything farther 
away than the riding lights of the nearest destrover, strange voices 
of the new world we had moved into since morning kept reaching 
the Hercules on the wings of the wire'ess. Now it was the Regens- 
burg calling to say, ‘I am lying off Outer Jade Lightship and 
illuminating it with my searchlight.’ Not much help, that, on a 
night that a searchlight itse!f was quenched to a will-o’-( he-wisp 
at a cable’s length. Then there was a message from the main 
fount of some ‘ Workmen 3 and Soldiers’ Council ’ requesting that 
the Allied Naval Commission should receive. a delegation of its 
members at Wilhelmshaven. It was not a long message, but the 
teply flashed back to it was, J understand, a good deal shorter. 
There was chatter between ship and ship, and even the call—from 
somewhere in the Baltic, I believe—of a steamer in distress. The 
name of the Moewe, in an otherwise unintelligible message, caused 
hardly the flutter it would have had we picked it up in the same 
waters a month earlier. 

There was little news to us in a message from some land station 
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telling ail and sundry that the ‘high-sea-ship’ Regensburg was 
“zu Anker ber aussen Jade Feuerschiff, that the Hercules and 
destroyers were “zu Anker bei Weser Feuerschiff,’ and that there 
was ‘noch Nebel.’ The Regensburg had already told us where 
she was and our own position we knew: also the fact that ‘ fog 
con‘inues.’ 

A groan from Germany in travail reached us in a message from 
the ‘ Soldatenrat ’ of the ‘ Fortress of Borkum’ to the Council in 
Berlin. They disapproved most heartily of the attitude of the 
meeting of the ‘Gross Berliner’ councils for Greater Germany. 
They greatly regretted the attempt of one part of the people to 
establish a dictatorship over another, and considered that this 
showed a lamentable lack of confidence in ‘ unserem Volke’— 
“our people.’ ‘ Wir wollen Demokratie und keine Diktatur,’ they 
concluded ; ‘ we want a democracy and no dictator.’ 

Then we heard the German battleship Kénig (which, in company 
with the Dresden, a destroyer, and two transports, we had sighted 
that morning tardily en voyage to make up the promised quota 
at Scapa) calling to the Revenge—at that time the flagship of the 
squadron watching the interned ships—for guidance. ‘ Am near 
to the point of assembly with the other ships,’ she said in German, 
‘and bad weather is coming on. Cannot stop with Dresden in 
tow. What course can I take from point of assembly ?’ 

Deep called to deep when the C.-in-C. of the Grand Fleet 
at Rosyth told the C.-in-C. of the High Sea Fleet what arrange- 
ments were being made to send back the surplus crews of the 
interned ships, and for a while the vibrant ether let fall such 
familiar names as Karlsruhe, Emden, Niirnberg, Hindenburg, 
Kaiser, Von der Tann and Friedrich der Grosse, men from al! of 
which, we learned, were to be started homeward in a transport 
called the Pretoria. 

There was hint of ‘family trouble’ in the German Navy in 
a signal from Admiral von Reuter at Scapa to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the High Sea Fleet at Wilhelmshaven. ‘ Request that 
third group (of transports) may include a flag officer to relieve 
me,’ it ran in translation, ‘ as I am returning home with it on 
account of sickness.’ 

That signal, I think, gave the ward-room more quiet enjoyment 
than any of the others, for it was the first forerunning flutter of 
the German wings beginning to beat against the bars of Scapa. 
“T’ve often been a prey to that same complaint during our four 

‘ 
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years at Scapa,’ said the commander musingly, in the interval 
following the passing round of the wirelessed wail. ‘ Of course 
Admiral von Reuter is sick—homesick. Who wasn’t? Who 
isn't? But there was no use in sending a signal to anyone com- 
plaining about it. But isn’t it worth just about ull we went through 
in sticking it there for four years to be able to think of the Huns 
being interned there, and in their own ships? They’re not quite 
so comfy as ours to live in, you know. I wonder what Herr C.-in- 
(.’s answer will be.’ 

That answer was picked up in good time. ‘ First group of 
transports have arrived back safely,’ the Commander-in-Chief 
of the High Sea Fleet began inconsequentially, adding abruptly, 
‘Admiral von Reuter is advised to stay where he is, if at all possible.’ 
That pleased the ward-room so much that the Junior Officers’ 
Glee Club was sent to the piano to create a ‘Scapa atmosphere ’ 
by singing songs of the strenuous early months of the war. 
‘Coaling, coaling, coaling, always jolly well coaling,’ to the air of 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy!’ reached my ears even in the secluded retreat of 
the‘ commission-100m, to which I had retired to write up my diary. 

But the most amusing message ot all was one which the senior 
interpreter—one time a distinguished Cambridge professor of 
modern languages—was dragged out of his bunk at something 
like three o’clock in the morning to translate. Everything sent 
out in German was being meshed in our wireless net on the off- 
chance that information of importance might be picked up, and, 
for some reason, the message in question impressed the night 
operator—as it lay before him, fresh caught, upon his pad, as being 
of especial significance. This was what I deciphered on the sheet 
of naval signal paper which the senior interpreter, returning ail 
ashiver to his bunk after making the desired translation in the 
coding room, threw at my head when I awoke in the next bunk and 
asked sleepily for the news. 


(?) to (?). , 
‘Good morning. Request the time according to you. 
My watch is fast, I think.’ 


It was probably from the skipper of one trawler to his ‘ opposite 
number’ in another. It was on my lips to ask Lieut. BR—— if 
he expected to be called when the reply wes picked up, but the 
ominous glare in the unpillowed eye he turned in my direction as 
I started to speak made me change my mind. 
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The fog was still thick at daybreak of the following morning, 
but by ten o’clock the visibility had improved sufficiently to appear 
to make it worth while to get under way. Heading easter'y 
at twelve knots, we shortly came to a buoy-marked channel which, 
according to our directions, promised to lead in to the anchorage 
off Wilhelmshaven we desired to reach The Regen: burg, which 
had evidently gone in ahead, was not sighted again, but two power- 
ful armed patrol boats came out to keep us company. It was 
soon possible to see for several miles, the low line of the Frisian 
coast coming into sight to port and starboard. 

Presently we passed, on opposite courses, a German merchant 
steamer. Luckily, some one on the bridge observed in time that 
she had a man standing by the flag halyards at her stern, and so we 
were prepared to return with the white ensign what must have 
been the first dip a British ship had had from a German since 
August 1914. When the second and third steamers encountered 
also dipped their red, white, and black bunting, followed by similar 
action on the part of two tugs and a lighthouse tender, it became 
evident that general orders in that connection had been issued, 
That was our first hint of the ‘ conciliatory ’ tactics which it soon 
became apparent all of that part of Northern Germany with which 
there was a chance of any of the Allied Naval Armistice Com- 
mission coming in contact had been instructed to follow. 

The steeples and factory chimneys of Wilhelmshaven began 
appearing over the port bow at noon, and a half hour later Hercules 
had dropped anchor about a mile off a long stone mole which curved 
out from the dockyard. Almost immediately a launch was seen 
putting out of the entrance, and presently it came bumping along- 
side the starboard gangway. Rear-Admiral Gvette, a smooth- 
shaven, heavy-set man of about fifty, was the first up to the quarter- 
deck, where his salute was returned by the captain, commander, 
the officer of the day, and several officers of Admiral Browning's 
staff. His puckered brow indicated something of the mental strain 
he was under, a strain the effects of which became more and more 
evident every time he came off for a conference. 

The thirteen other members of the Commission under Admiral 
Goette’s presidency followed him up the gangway. The first of 
these, a tall blonde officer of fine bearing, was on the list as Kapitan 
z. 8. von Miiller, but it was not until after the final conference, 
over a fortnight later, that we learned for certain that he was the 
able and resolute commander of the Emden, famous in the first 
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year of the war for her destruction of Allied commerce and the fine 
fight he had put up before being forced to the beach of North 
Cocos Island by the faster and heavier-armed Sydney. If it was 
3 fact, as has been suggested, that the Germans put Von Miiller 
on their Naval Armistice Commission because of the admiration 
that had been expressed in the British papers of his brave and 
sporting conduct on the latter occasion, the effect of this fine piece 
of Teutonic subtlety was completely lost. As I have said, his real 
identity was not discovered until the last of the conferences was 
over. 

As soon as the last of the German officers had reached the 
quarter-deck and completed hi» round of heel-clicking salutes, the 
party was conducted directly to Admiral Browning’s cabin, where 
the first of a series of conferences calculated deeply to influence 
Germany’s naval future for many years to come was entered into 
without delay. 
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IN MEMORIAM: 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE AND Henry CHARLES BEEcHING. 


Tue CoRNHILL mourns two of its most devoted friends and up- 
holders, Lady Ritchie and Canon Beeching, who passed away in 
the last days of February. Thackeray’s daughter, whose perennial 
fount of exquisite sympathy sealed her many friendships with 
constancy and delight, was for the CorNHILL the last surviving 
link with its earliest days. She could herself recollect the young 
George Smith coming to Thackeray’s house in 1851 with proposals 
for publishing ‘ Esmond,’ and in 1859 for a serial nove! to be the 
staple of the new magazine—and she has told of the fateful visits 
and her father’s delight in the generous proposals made. Sixty- 
eight years have passed since the beginning of Thackeray’s close 
connection with the house of Smith, Elder and of cordial and 
intimate friendship with George Smith, which his daughter was to 
continue in abundant measure with the publisher and his family, 
and notably with his son-in-law and successor, Reginald Smith, 
himself for eighteen years editor of the CoRNHILL. Personal 
friendship, moreover, was buttressed by the most practical of aid 
and care. As George Smith, from the hour of her father’s death, 
kept watch over her interests and carried out her business nego- 
tiations for her at home and in America, so Reginald Smith, 
in his turn, took over the trust in which his own interest was made 
to weigh lightly as against that of his friend. 

Anne Thackeray inherited many of her father’s finest literary 
qualities, tinging them with an airier imagination and a more 
feminine turn of sentiment. With this she was a predestinate 
writer. The first article she wrote for the CoRNHILL (it appeared 
in No. 5, May, 1860) was called ‘ Little Scholars ’—a tender and 
sympathetic account of visits to various schools in London— 
an infants’ school—a girls’ industrial school—Jewish schools, 
which finds in the personal care bestowed upon the children, not 
only in education, but in voluntary feeding schemes for the little 
scholars, the ‘ pure and tender religion of children, that is offered 
to all creeds and to all the world.’ Of this George Smith records 
in his ‘ Reminiscences’: _, 

‘Thackeray sent it to me with a letter containing the following 
passage: “And in the meantime comes a little contribution 
called ‘ Little Scholars,’ which I send you, and which moistened 
my paternal spectacles. It is the article I talked of sending to 
Blackwood ; but why should Cornurut lose such a sweet paper 
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because it was my dear girl who wrote it? Papas, however, are 
bad judges—you decide whether we shall have it or not!”’ 


From this time forward she contributed much to the CoRNHILL : 
sometimes essays which partook of the wide and sensitive human 
interest that illuminated her father’s ‘Roundabout Papers’ : 
sometimes stories wherein she could give her creative imagination 
full play. A rapid count gives nearly thirty such in the first sixteen 
years of the Cornuity. ‘Toilers and Spinsters’ (March, 1861), 
the second contribution, is another very human essay, typical of 
the social interests that were hers to the end of her life, dealing 
with a practical scheme to help those struggling women who, 
all unequipped for the task, are thrown into the world to make 
their own livelihood. 

Fourth in the list of contributions comes ‘The Story of. 
Elizabeth,’ which appeared in three successive parts from September, 
1862. This was the first of her CorNHILL stories, the most important 
of which were the serials ‘ The Village on the Ciiff’ (1865-7), ‘ Old 
Kensington’ (1872-3) and ‘Miss Angel’ (1875), novels that 
achieved no small success afterwards in book form. 

There is a curious charm in many of her titles: ‘Sola’ and 
‘Moretti’s Campanula’; ‘Two Ladies—Two Hours’; ‘A City 
of Refuge’; ‘ Arachne in Sloane Street’; ‘ Chirping Crickets.’ 
Some take their names from old fairy tales—‘ Jack the Giant Killer ’ 
and ‘ Jack and the Beanstalk ’—‘ Riquet 41a Houppe ’—and ‘ Blue- 
beard’s Keys,’ a plan which foreshadows the series that took its 
name from her father’s creation, the ‘ Fairy Blackstick.’ 

Among these earlier contributions appear personal and literary 
sketches also, such as ‘ The Life of Jane Austen’ and ‘Sir Edwin 
Landseer.’ 

Ancient history, does some one say ? True, the latest of these 
was penned forty years ago. They are built into the very founda- 
tions of the CoRNHILL: they have helped to shape that traditional 
heritage of ‘ good literature’ which ’tis the constant ambition of 
the CoRNHILL to seek and to sustain. Save for those which have 
been republished as books, they exist for the reader of to-day 
only in the atmosphere that lends a something of itself to their 
successors within the yellow covers. Such appreciation is uncon- 
scious of its source; the illumination is that of a diffused light. 
But the direct light shines also for the most recent of readers— 
fresh and authentic as any of the new lights, and valued for itself 
as well as for its associations. A dozen ‘ Blackstick Papers’ were 
scattered over out pages between 1900 and 1907, essays and sketches 
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of indefinable charm: and there have been other passages of 
reminiscence and book lore woven around old letters of William 
Makepeace Thackeray and his friends, or called forth by the 
Jubilee of the CorNHILL in 1910. Next year brought the centenary 
of Thackeray. Who of the many privileged to attend the centenary 
party given by Lady Ritchie and Mr. Reginald Smith in the garden 
of the Middle Temple, will forget that July afternoon, when the 
glamour of being received by Thackeray’s daughter was heightened 
by the perfection of the summer day that made a paradise of the 
London lawns, and bade the visitor pause before exchanging 
outdoor pleasure for the Thackerayana within the Hall, where 
the Temple choir sang Thackeray’s ballads and Mr. Cyril Maude 
gave readings from Thackeray’s best ? 

From the first volume of the Cornutt until the last yet 
published, Lady Ritchie has been a living strand in the inmost 
fabric of the CoRNHILL; has incarnated some of its most typical 
spirit. At all times she was intensely concerned with the fortunes of 
the magazine and its monthly contents, ready to send a delightful 
note to the editor to tell of her preferences—or even the opposite. 
Through her visits to a war hospital, it may be added, and her 
desire to help one of the patients, the CoRNHILL received those 
striking and terrible experiences of a wounded prisoner of war, 
which were printed under the title of ‘ A Canatlian at Ypres.’ 

But the bare recital of Lady Ritchie’s connection with the 
CoRNHILL is as nothing without remembrance of the rare felicity 
of the gift she gave unfailingly in generous abundance—for she 
possessed the genius of sympathetic friendship, divining the hidden 
anxiety of others, and would write from her heart without waiting 
for a demand upon her sympathies. I rejoice to recall my last 
meeting with her—on her birthday last year—when she was as 
fresh and quietly vigorous and full of charming talk as ever, 
laughingly declaring that she could not make herself believe that 
she was an old lady of eighty. Warm as is the world’s admiration 
of her as revealed in her writings, the love of many friends keeps 
her in yet warmer remembrance. 


The question has been asked whether a magazine can have a soul, 
considering that it is professedly a miscellany, bringing together 
articles on all manner of subjects, which often have no link save 
the fact of being contained between the same covers. Writing of 
the CoRNHILL in its Jubilee number, Sir E. T. Cook thinks that 
amid this variety of subjects and the infinitely various methods 
of treatment, he can discover ‘ a clear impression of a certain unity 
which is the common soul of the CoRNHILL.’ 
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‘The note of the Cornutt (he says) is the literary note, in 
the widest sense of the term: its soul is the spirit of that humane 
culture, as* Matthew Arnold describes it, in the pages reprinted 
from the CornutLy, of “Culture and Anarchy.” The form in 
which this spirit has most particularly expressed itself in the pages 
of the CoRNHILL is the essay—not necessarily the essay on literary 
subjects, but the essay which, whatever its subject, treats it in 
the temper of humane letters. Thackeray set the model in his 
“Roundabout Papers ””—masterpieces of style, and. “ models,” 
as Leslie Stephen has said, “ of the essay which, without aiming at 
profundity, gives the charm of the graceful and tender conversation 
of a great writer.” ’ 

If this is ‘the Thackeray touch which has never forsaken the 
CorNHILL,’ Henry Charles Beeching was one of those who, treating 
his subject in the temper of human Jetters, most admirably upheld 
the best traditions of the essayist. His was the scholar’s learning ; 
his a wide human outlook. True that learning and a large dis- 
course unaided sometimes achieve dullness, but Beeching could not 
be dull if he tried. He had an inexhaustible fount of quiet humour, 
which bubbled up gently under his pen or in his talk—and like 
Charles Lamb, he had, in his younger days at least, a little stammer 
which added piquancy to the ‘ delayed fuze’ of his jest. And his 
wit could be not unkindly pungent on occasion. His ‘ Pages from 
a Private Diary ’ in 1897, with the living interest of their character 
sketches, their personal and literary impressions, created wide- 
spread curiosity, enhanced by the natural anonymity of the author 
in his quiet rectory at Yattendon. The ‘ Provincial Letters,’ 
signed ‘ Uibanus Sylvan,’ and written from time to time between 
1901-1904, with a belated couple in 1908, gave in essay form the 
literary associations and personal impressions of the various places 
from which they purported to be written, whether Stamford or 
Lichfield, Bath or Brighton, Oxford or Canterbury, Bury or 
Wen.leydale. And besides these linked series, Beeching gave us 
various literary studies and sketches : such as-those on Atterbury ; 
on a copy of Wordsworth’s poems annotated by Alaric Watts ; on 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, and a more general study of Shakespeare. 
Like Sir Sidney Lee, Beeching owed the firm foundation of his 
Shakespeare study to the teaching of Edwin Abbott in the Sixth 
Form at the City of London School ; a literary discipline of which 
I remember a less literary school-fellow of theirs saying that he 
hated it at school, but blessed Dr. Abbott for it after schooldays 
were over. 

For some years also Beeching used to be a member of the ‘ Oval 
Table,’ which met monthly during the greater part of the year in 
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Reginald Smith’s room at Waterloo Place to suggest themes and 
authors, subjects and serials for the CoRNHILL. It was pleasant 
thus to revive an old college friendship, to feel the genial gifts of 
those days ripened and appreciated by the world. His real literary 
depth and aspirations, noteworthy already, were humorously taken 
off in the famous ‘ Masque of Balliol,’ where he was supposed to 
present himself with the words: 

‘I am the apostle B—ch—ng; 

Ruskin, Swin-burne-jones my teaching.’ 

In the country quiet of his earlier clerical days his literary 
powers found room to expand—his own thoughtful point of view 
filled out into individual completeness, to find expression ‘in the 
spirit of humane letters.’ I like to think that his writings in the 
CoRNHILL became one of the stepping-stones to the official 
recognition which brought him to the congenial surroundings of a 
canonry at Westminster. 

When he became Dean of Norwich, duly gaitered and shovel- 
hatted, it was amusing to remind him that he had fuifilled—but 
in a more pleasing way—a certian prophetic poem of his under- 
graduate days. It was a ‘ pantoum ’—a South Sea Island inter- 
weaving of repetitional lines, I believe—for he was addicted to 
trying quaint or archaic metres. He pictures himself lying in his 
grave, feeding the grass, which feeds the parson’s sheep, till 

‘The parson grows in grace, 
I am the grace he grows :’ 


with the result that 
‘He grows like a bull of Bashan, 
One day he'll be Bishop or Dean. 
I startle his congregation” 
One day I shall preach to the Q—n. 
‘One day he’ll be Bishop or Dean, 
One of those science-haters. 
One day I shall preach to the Q—n. 
To think of my going in gaiters!’ 

Was he, perhaps, conscious of his frail hold upon life, that when 
we last met a few months ago he revived memories of old times 
with specially affectionate warmth? At least I had no inkling 
that this was to be my last meeting with one who was more to 


the CoRNHILL circle than a contributor and a man of letters. 
L. H. 
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